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COMPANY SCHOOLS 
AID PENNSYLVANIA 
LICENSE SEEKERS 


Insurance Company of North America 
and Maryland Casualty Co-operate 
With Department 











LICENSES MEAN SOMETHING 


Fine Campaign for Qualification Up- 
lift With Aid of University, 
Companies and Agents 
The Insurance Company of North 
America and Maryland Casualty have 
been working in such close co-operation 
with the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania in its détermination to 
see that none but those reasonably pre- 
pared in that state shall write insur- 
ance that they are operating schools 
of instruction which aspiring prospec- 
tive agents and brokers attend in order 
that the latter may acquire the rudi- 
ments of practical insurance under- 
standing and of underwriting practices. 
Agents throughout the state are’ in- 
tensely interested in the campaign—- 
for that is what it amounts to—of Com. 
missioner Donaldson for an _ efficient 
and skilled agency and brokerage corps. 
The Commissioner’s Aim 
Agency qualification in Pennsylvania 
ig now no mere perfunctory perform- 
ance; no wholesale issuance of licenses. 
“You are either qualified to write in- 
surance or you are not,” is the Donald- 
son doctrine. “But you have an op- 
portunity to learn.” It is his idea that 
the agent or broker (he sees little 
distinction in their status) has a posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility in the 
community, and not everyone should 
be licensed. In fact, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is informed that hundreds of 
applicants have already been refused 
licenses as in the opinion of the De- 
partment they are not competent to 
write insurance or they refuse to pre- 

pare themselves for the work. 

Not only the Insurance Company of 
North America and the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, through their schools in Phila- 
delphia, co-operating, but other com- 
panies express themselves as being 
sympathetic with this practical plan 
of placing insurance production on a 
high level. A large number of ocal 
agents and special agents are actually 
slending their best educational assist- 
ance to the applicants. 

A Solid Foundation 

Commissioner Donaldson _ believes 
that he has laid a solid foundation, so 
that when he leaves the Department 
the work will continue. It will be on 
@ more sweeping scale, too, as the com- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


PHCNIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
































“‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1922 





oh ee $5,000,900 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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$3 a year for subscription which includes 52 
regular issues and all service editions --- 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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NO NAME ON DOOR 
BUT OFFERS PRESS 
MYSTERIOUS ADS 


“Red Letter Service Co.” Sends Queer 
Looking Proposition to Newspaper 
Advertising Managers 




















A READING NOTICE SCHEME 





Kirkenslager, Whose Plan it Is, Has 
Desk in Room With Plenty 
of Company 





Claiming to be a spokesman for “The 
greatest advertising campaign ever 
undertaken in the history of life in- 
surance,” and saying that this adver- 
tising is to be given to one paper in 
each city, the Red Letter Service Co., 
of 500 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
has presented its proposition to a large 
number of daily newspapers. The plan 
is to run a column of matter in the 
news columns about life insurance, un- 
der the caption, “The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” 

In plain English newspapers are of- 
fered thousands of dollars of advertis- 
ing, presumably to be inserted by life 
insurance companies, general agents 
and agents. 

In the case of Editor Barthurst, of 
St. Louis, who was to write a column 
or so of matter for 500 daily newspapers 
the editors weren’t consulted. In the 
case of the Red Letter Service Co. the 
advertisers do not seem to have been 
consulted. 

Should be Taken With a Grain of Salt 

After an investigation The Eastern 
Underwriter believes the whole thing 
has a queer look, and, in view of the 
fact that the Red Letter Service Co. 
mentions the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in connection with 
the “campaign” the executive commit- 
tee of that organization will doubtless 
start an investigation of its own. 

The Red Letter Service Co. has odd 
ideas about the importance of this ad- 
vertising-reading-notice project. In pre- 
senting to responsible newspapers a 
matter of such moment. claiming to 
speak for an institution of the magni- 
tude of life insurance, one would think 
that the first requisite should be some 
stationery commanding respect.  In- 
stead, the advertising managers of the 
newspapers were addressed on Western 
Union Telegraph Co. blanks—not sent 
as telegrams, but put into the mail and 
used as stationery. The advertising 
manager of the Pittsburgh “Despatch” 
received this form of message—by the 
correspondence route: 

“New York, April 29, 1922. 
“To Advertising Manager: 

“Greatest advertising campaign ever 

undertaken in history of life insurance 
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will open next month, continuing at 
least one year. 

“Daily newspapers used exclusively. 
Plan is to follow the method used so 


successfully by financial and investment | 


companies to contract for display space 
on a page where daily non-advertising 
talk of life insurance benefits appears. 

“‘The Greatest Thing in the World’— 
a daily column of unusually bright, 
entertaining news and comments on life 
insurance values, approved by National 
Association of Life Underwriters, is 
hereby offered you for such use, free 
of charge. Its publication dally will 
give you the advantage over competl- 
tors in getting this new rich business. 
Large companies will place contracts 
through your regular agency—local un- 
derwriting firms will buy space direct. 
Both National and State Associations 
of Underwriters will co-operate fully 
with you in developing long-time con- 
tracts. 

“Papers using the dally column sure 
to be favored. Only one paper in each 
city may use it. Wire now to have ‘The 
Greatest Thing In the World’ reserved 
for you. Service begins at once. Re- 
member, it is free, but means thou- 
sands for you In insurance advertising. 
Wire now. 

“Red Letter Service Co., 
“500 Fifth Avenue, 
“New York.” 

The Pittsburgh “Despatch” advertis- 
ing manager mailed the message to 
Wallace G. Brooke, its Eastern manager, 
an experienced newspaper man, asking 
him to look into it. In talking with 
The Eastern Underwriter Mr. Brooke 
said that when he first read the mes- 
sage written on the Western Union sta- 
tionery he thought the writer must 
have had some experience in selling 
oil stock or similar securities, as it 
had the quick, nervous “Buy now, or 
lose a million” touch. He went over 
to see some advertising managers o1 
insurance companies but didn’t get any 
of them to gay that the Red Letter 
Service Co. was authorized to spend 
thousands of dollars for newspaper ads. 

When The Eastern Underwriter be- 
gan its inquiry it first got into touch 
with the United Press Association, 
which among its divisions runs a 
feature service called “The Red Letter.” 
The United Press office is in the Pul- 
itzer Building on Park Row, and Vice- 
President Fred S. Ferguson said he 
had never heard of any other Red Let- 
ter, either at 500 Fifth avenue, or else- 
where. Furthermore, his organization, 


a tremendous affair, is a straight news" 


or feature newspaper venture, and 
wouldn’t sell or attempt to sell a read- 
ing notice. 

“500 Fifth Avenue” Sounds Fine 

The next place visited was 500 Fifth 
avenue, a building at Forty-second 
street, ideally located and containing a 
large number of tenants for the size 
of the building and undoubtedly a num- 
ber who find this Fifth avenue address 
to be a valuable asset. 

Looking at the identification board the 
Red Letter Service Co. was not found 
listed but an obliging elevator boy ex- 
pressed the opinion that possibly the 
caller could locate the concern in Room 
405. This single room turned out to be 
a big one with twenty-five desks, lined 
up as close to each other as they 
could be jammed. On the window ap- 
peared a lot of names, including Samuel 
Gench, Signs; C. H. Booth, Real Bstate; 
Nathan Abrams; Irving Topp & Co.; 
Max Freudenheim, Inc.;White’s Nofyre 
Products: Boris Home Portrait; Magic 
Crystal Screen Co.; L. A. Wilczek: 
Burtinside Home Corporation; Ameri- 
can Library Service; F. Bassee; Ber- 
nard F. McGuire, R. A. Architect; Har- 
ris Soap Co.; Hagerman & Co., Stocks 
and Bonds. 

A little bit crowded, one might say. 
Almost enough tenants in one room to 
form a club. But, every one at “500 
Fifth avenue.” The Eastern Under- 
writer man read the names on the door 
twice, but Red Letter Service Co. was 
not found to be one of them. 

The “Red Letter Man” 

Entering the room a very much occu- 
pied and pleasant looking stenographer, 


and working at the only typewriting ma- 
chine in the room, was asked: 

“Is this the office of the Red Letter 
Service Co.?” 

She gave the visitor “the once over” 
and said “It is, but there is no one 
in the office who can answer questions 
about it now.” 

“Who runs it?” 

“Dean Kirkenslager.” 

“When will he be in?” 

‘His hours are uncertain.” 

And that’s the “outfit” which ig offer- 
ing “news service” with the “greatest 
life insurance advertising campaign 
ever undertaken.” 


Barkhurst Talks 


By W. C. HOWLAND, Manager 
Howland News Bureau, St. Louis 





I called today upon Fred K. Bark- 
hurst, special writer on the St. Louis 
“Times,” and asked him about the 500 
newspaper daily article proposition. He 
said that an advertising agency, whose 
name he refused to divulge, called upon 
him and suggested that he syndicate 
some insurance matter to a number of 
newspapers. He told the advertising 
representative that he was not inter- 
ested in the advertising business, so the 
proposition would not appeal to him; 
so he turned it down. 

Mr. Barkhurst was emphatic in say- 
ing he had nothing to do with the life 
insurance proposition, and seemed not 
inclined to discuss the matter further. 
His St. Louis newspaper position is that 
of a special writer, who sometimes 
writes editorials. 


1 





William Macfarlane has been elected 
actuary by the board of directors of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Macfarlane was elected assistant actu- 
ary in November, 1919, and his advance- 
ment is a deserved recognition of his 
ability. Mr. Macfarlane has grown up 
in the actuarial field and was actuary of 
the War Risk Bureau during the war, 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~— - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 




















GAIN 


Des Moines, lowa 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) .........-e.+eeeeeeeeeee + 9111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 


95,000,000 | 








Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 











having left the New York Life to enter 
the service. When he returned from 
service in November, 1919, he was made 
assistant actuary of the New York Life. 





Talk to a business man in his own 
language, says the Missouri State. 





life. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office - P : 








The Last Word In Service 


Through its free Health Service, The Guardian protects —! 
the policyholder’s health as well as his life. For five years 
this Company has offered to its policyholders the well-known 
service of The Life Extension Institute without charge. That 
it has been of incalculable benefit to the Company’s clients is 
proved by this analysis of last year’s experience: | 


67% of policyholders examined revealed moderate physical 
defects or impairments. 
25% showed advanced physical defects or impairments. 


6% were seriously impaired. 


| Through these examinations it was possible to make 
the “stitch in time,” thus preserving health and prolonging 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
ing for its policyholders and agents, address: 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 








or GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 























Former Vice-President 
To Head Life Company 


NEW NATIONAL, INDIANAPOLIS 





Distinguished Figure in Public Life 
Quits Politics in Order to Devote 
Himself to Insurance 





A dispatch to The Eastern Under- 
writer from Indianapolis is to the effect 
that former Vice-President Thomas R. 
Marshall has been elected president of 
the National Life Insurance Company 
being organized there and will assume 
direction of the company’s business in 
Indianapolis. 

This announcement was made by L. 
Ert Slack, former District Attorney, 
who will be general counsel of the com- 
pany, who also says that Mr. Marshall 
will thus end his political career as 
active worker in the Democratic party. 

The company has an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $500,000 and a large part 
of the first issue of 10,000 shares has 
been subscribed, Mr. Slack said. 

Mr. Marshall has long been identified 
with the Democratic party in Indiana, 
at one time being elected Governor of 
the State. He refused to become a 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the United States Senate this 
spring, 





METROPOLITAN’S MAIL 

Richard Morrissey, superintendent 
of the Madison Square Post Office, 
has found it necessary to detail three 
expert post office clerks to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company on ac- 
count of the enormous quantity of ordi- 
nary department premium notices. 
These post office clerks are Miss Mar- 
jorie Kelly, D. McInerney and L. Ep- 
stein. Their duties are to distribute, 
tie and dispatch every single letter 
which the new permit machine cancels. 





Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- 
surance,’ founded in 1883 by Charles 
D. Lakey, spoke at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Atlantic City last 
week, and will also speak at the bi- 
ennial meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., June 24, on the subject, “What 
Insurance Can Do for Your Child and 
for You.” 
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Put It Up To 
The Other Fellow 


GOOD TIPS ON CLOSING 





Vice-President Kavanagh of the Met- 
ropolitan, Makes Great Talk Before 
Life Underwriters 





One of the greatest talks of the sea- 
son was made Tuesday evening at 
the last monthly dinner meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York by James BH. Kavanagh, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, and 
nearly 300 of the leading men and wo- 
men life insurance agents in Greater 
New York were fortunate enough to be 
present. Mr. Kavanagh’s subject was 
“The Close,” and he interpolated many 
instances of his own experience as a 
rate book carrier. His talk was practi- 
cal, one of the most practical ever de- 
livered before the Association, and his 
audience paid him the closest possible 
attention, 


At the beginning of his talk, Mr. 
Kavanagh made a strong plea for the 
support of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and he endorsed the idea of 
publishing a complete list of all persons 
licensed to write life insurance in the 
State of New York. Before entering 
upon the art of closing, he cited an ex- 
ample of a man who, during the course 
of twenty years, had taken out five dif- 
ferent policies from five different agents 
and had five different beneficiaries and 
five companies, The policyholder had 
a vague idea of the kind of insurance 
he was carrying, but did not know any- 
thing about straightening out his insur- 
ance so that he would benefit from it as 
he should. Mr. Kavanagh suggested 
that there are any number of such pol- 
icyholders, and that it is the business 
and the duty of a real life insurance 
agent to see that all such policyholders 
are closed properly; that is, their insur- 
ance should be arranged so that the 
policyholders will receive the protec- 
tion and service to which they are en- 
titled. He emphasized the fact that a 
policyholder is not closed when the ap- 
plication is signed and the policy déliv- 
ered. “Dividends of gratitude” will 
more than repay the agents who fix up 
such cases to the best interest of their 
clients. 

Give Him a 1922 Model 

“Change their policies into 1922 mod- 
els,” said Mr. Kavanagh. And he 
pointed out that it is not necessary to 
knock the company because the agent 
had not properly attended to his policy- 
holder, but that it will benefit the busi- 
ness and the agent if the policyholder 
is urged to have his insurance needs 
cared for as they should be, making it 
clear to the policyholder that the com- 
pany or companies issuing the previous 
policies will only be too glad to see that 
he is given the proper form of policy. 
Such service is real service and does 
not call for “twisting.” 

“In closing your prospect,’ he said, 
“do not talk too much. I did. I used 
to talk two hours and then the next 
morning when I would tell my manager 
that I had a long conversation on life 
insurance, he would ask, ‘Did you get 
his application?’ and I never tumbled to 
his sarcasm until several years later. 
I really thought that I was getting paid 
for talking life insurance. In fact I did 
what a lot of agents are doing today— 
I joined the ‘Overtalkers Association’ 
instead of the ‘Underwriters Associa- 
tion’ ” 

Show Your Goods 

“The prospect gets the insurance pol- 
icy in his head before he gets it in his 
pocket,” Mr. Kavanagh said, in point- 
ing out the need of showing the goods 
which the agent is selling. He stated 
that all goods must be shown properly 
in order to be sold, and that life insur- 
ance policies are no exception to the 
general rule. ‘Leave your rate book at 
home. Look at your prospect’s face 
when you are trying to sell him. The 
rate book is a necessity, but not during 
the actual sale. Study it at home or in 
the office; get familiar with it, but don’t 
always carry it around with you.” 








Group for Agents 
On Production Basis 


NOVEL INSURANCE SCHEME 


Bookstaver-Travelers Plan Includes 
Agents Writing From $100,000 


SARDINES AND WHALES. to $250,000 and Over 


The Jos. D. Bookstaver general 
agency of the Travelers, announces a 
group insurance arrangement by which 





Don’t forget every puddle has its fish. 





Up in Maine, a heap of people make a heap of every employe, as well as a selected 
~~ catchi = . ; class of agents, will benefit. About sev- 
money catching sardines and sending them to the four enty persons are under coverage for an 
er ene : law ee ae ° amount aggregating almost $200,000. 
quarters of the world. To be sure, sardines are little This is the first agency of the Travelers 
fish i > > rc to adopt group insurance for its agents 
, but in the aggregate they count. on wei a eee 
Down in Massachusetts there are still a number of Agents producing in excess of $250,- 
aad : x es 600 new paid-for life insurance during 
very wealthy families who no longer have to bother a fiscal year are covered for $5,000; 
abo 7 E , ave 204 Ee oa agents producing in excess of $200,000, 
: ut _ - his ho — decidedly good incomes, bat less than G208000 900 cavenencael 
yvecause their tathers and grandfathers put i i $3,000; agents producing in excess of 
7 : b —"s . S put _ their $100,000, but less than $200,000, are cov- 
time catching whales. To be sure, whales are big fish, ered for $2,000. Employes are covered 
and tw hree : ell : on this basis: executives, $5,000; depart- 
and two or three a season well fattened the family mental heads, $2,500; clerks, $1,000. 
exchequer. Adjustment periods are to be March 
. ; 1 and September 1, at which time new 
Now remember, the sardine catchers are rich and agents entering the employ of the 
» e . agency will be classified on a pro-rata 
the whale catchers are rich. Energy was devoted to basis of their production for the period 
ee . ae wee 4 : F of their employment and they will be 
each fishery and energy brought in the cash. covered fee am amneunt aneiiestia ie 
aperg > > ~ a id their classification, to the next August 
Here’s the scheme. You ought to catch whales and Si. bvadeeiines-an-tietnese- an eae 
you ought to catch sardines. In other words, building will carry with it automatically an in- 
2 ; ‘ ) : creased amount of insurance, 
up a lucrative insurance business is not unlike con- The insurance was put into effect on 
. j 7 ¢ > | a . ated A . a . April 29 and special insurance certifi- 
structing a stone wall—both big rocks and little rocks cates -an6 Walden setae See 
are useful in the process. elers, 
So here’s to the fishers—the wall builders—the MUTUAL LIFE MEN MEET 
hardy sardine fishers of Maine and the brave and in- Life underwriters of the Mutual Life 
aes 4 ee , : of New York, in Southeastern Pennsyl- 
trepid whalermen of Massachusetts. vania and southern New Jersey, held 
Kor ‘ > ; . . “ ‘ — their annual meeting in the auditorium 
For no matter which you are or may become, if Of the Pliledelphia Club of the com 
, y 01 y + age ilice >: srcictence pany, Finance Building, Philadelphia, 
you go to it with courage, diligence and persistence, wed aa Garet ob cae ee 
the reward 1s yours. dent, Lester R. Kohler first vice-presi- 


dent, James Lee Bost second vice-presi- 
dent, Sydney Krumrine secretary, 
George W. Rhawn treasurer, and L., J. 
Santamarie and Seth H. Whiteley di- 
rectors. The attendance was excellent 
and interest was well sustained by 
papers on “The Newer Forms of Month- 
ly Income Tax Coverages,” “Inheritance 
Tax Coverage,” and “Disability Re- 
placement.” 





NYLIC POST ENTERTAINS 


Officers of the New York Life and 
members of their families were guests 
of the Nylic Post of the American Le- 
gion at an entertainment and dance 
Tuesday evening, May 9, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Vaudeville 
acts under the direction of Walter 
Nugent made up a splendid entertain- 
ment, which held the attention of the 
members and guests until 10:30 o’clock. 
° The Jersey City Police Quartette, which 
became famous in France singing to the 
A. E. F., was one of the attractions. 





CUT OFF 700 “AGENTS” 
As a result of the activity of the spe- 


. cial committee of the New York Life 

The Prudential Underwriters’ Association, headed by 

: Lawrence Priddy, more than 700 names 

Insurance Company of America have been scratched off the list of per- 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey sons licensed to write life insurance in 


: New York State. Before the committee 
Forrest F. Dryden, President finishes its task it is safe to assume 


Home Office, Newark, that a much larger number of “agents” 
. New Jersey will no longer be privileged to write 
one or two cases a year. 








GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP 

Since the middle of April the New 
York Life Underwriters’ Association 
has gained more than 100 members. 
The National Association is making a 
special drive for members, so the local 
association is preparing to do its share, 
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Talks to Counsel 
About Status Of 
Re-Instatement 


ADDRESS READ IN ST. LOUIS 


A. E. BroSmith, of Travelers Counsel, 
Cites Important Decisions Respect- 
ing Insurability 








By A. E. BroSmith, Travelers 

A paper read before the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel in St. Louis 
last week. 

In 1917 the Supreme Court of Ontario 
had before it for determination in the 
case of Sussex vs. The Aetna Life (1) 
the meaning of the word “insurability” 
as used in a policy of life insurance. 
The policy contained in substance a 


provision that within five years after 
a default in the payment of a premium 
* * * it might be reinstated upon evi- 
dence of insurability satisfactory to the 
company and payment of arrears of 
premiums with interest, plus any indebt- 
edness to the company existing at the 
time of default. The insured permitted 
the policy to lapse in 1916 and in the 
same year furnished to the insurer 
proof that he was in good health and 
tendered the arrears of premiums with 
interest. The company declined to re- 
instate the contract because the in- 
sured, after the policy had lapsed, had 
joined military forces of the Dominion 
in time of war. It was the conclusion 
of this court that the clause in ques: 
tion was susceptible of but one inter- 
pretation, namely, that the insured was 
only required to pay the past due pre- 
miums with interest and furnish proof 
that at the time of the application for 
reinstatement he was in good health. 
Missouri State v. Hearne 

The Supreme Court of Texas in 1920 
in the case of Missouri State Life vs. 
Hearne (1) was called upon to pass 
upon the same question and adopted 
identically the ruling made by the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, citing the 
Sussex case as its only precedent. The 
Dominion of Canada was in the throes 
of the world war when the Sussex case 
was before the court. It may be that 
an undue sense of patriotism affected 
the court’s judicial acumen. The 
Texas court in the Hearne case, how- 
ever, apprehended that the word “in- 
surability” was susceptible of a broader 
interpretation as the following para- 
graph in the opinion indicates: 

“Tt may be that the word ‘insurability’ as 
applied to life insuranze as understood by in- 
surance companies has a meaning more com- 
prehensive than that of good health and an 
insurable interest, but such is not its ordi- 
nary and plain meaning and the popular sense 
in which it is understood, and when used in 
an insurance contract it must be given its 
plain and ordinary meaning. * * *” 

Although these two cases are all I 
have been able to discover in which 
the courts have directly construed the 
standard provision for reinstatement, 
the matter of reinstatement of lapsed 
policies has been before the courts for 
determination in many cases in con- 
nection with other provisions of the 
policies and these may be helpful in 
reaching a right conclusion as to the 
rights of the parties to the contract of 
life insurance. The question most fre- 
quently raised has been as to whether 
or not the reinstatement of a lapsed 
policy constitutes a new contract. 

New York Life v. Adams 


In New York Life Insurance Company 
vs. Adams (1) the policy contained the 
usual standard provision for reinstate- 
ment as a matter of right at any time 
within five years from date of lapse. 
In the application for reinstatement the 
company understood to change a repre- 
sentation into a warranty, but the court 
held that this was beyond the power 
of the insurance company and that it 
had no right to enlarge the terms or 
conditions upon which the insurance 
could be reinstated. 

In Edington vs. Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (2) after a policy 





of life insurance had lapsed and before 
reinstatement, a law was enacted in 
the State of Tennessee which permitted 
a grace period within which premiums 
could be paid. The court held that the 
reinstatement was a new contract and 
that the statutory provision for grace 
in the payment of premiums applied 
because such statute was enacted be- 
fore the application for reinstatement. 


Monahan v. Fidelity Trust 


In the notable case of Monahan vs. 
Fidelity Trust (1) it was held that the 
incontestable provision in the policy 
before the court dated not from the 
time of the reinstatement of the insur- 
ance but from the date of the issue 
of the contract which had been rein- 
stated. 

In Missouri State Life vs. Hearne, 
supra, notes had been given by the 
insured to the company for the pay- 
ment of premiums upon two different 
eceasions. The second note contained 
a provision that if the note should be 
paid at maturity, the insurance con- 
tract would be restored, whereas the 
application for reinstatement contained 
an agreement which limited the amount 
of the insurance in the event of death 
by self-destruction, whether the insured 
at the time was sane or insane, to the 
reserve value of the contract. Because 
of the difference between the provisions 
in the note and those in the application 
for reinstatement, the court resolved 
the inconsistency in favor of the in- 
sured and held that there was no con- 
sideration for the additional agreement 
inserted in the application for rein- 
statement, because to do or promise to 
do that which one is legally bound to 
do furnishes no consideration for his 
original promise. 


State Mutual v. Rosenberry 

Under a policy which had been re- 
instated after a lapse, the Commission 
of Appeals of Texas, Section B, held 
in State Mutual vs. Rosenberry (1) that 
because of a material false statement 
in the application for reinstatement, 
there could be no recovery upon the 
contract. The court reasoned that in 
the case of a lapsed policy, the rein- 
statement did not constitute a new con- 
tract but rather a waiver of the for- 
feiture and a restoration of the insur 
ance, making the contract as effective 
as if no forfeiture had occurred, but 
that the insurer could avoid the rein- 
statement by proof that this was In- 
duced by unfair or fraudulent means. 


Pacific Mutual v. Galbraith 


Another lapsed policy was under dis- 
cussion in Pacific Mutual Life vs. Gal- 
braith (2) where the insured had made 
false statements in the application for 
reinstatement. Here the court held 
that by the insured’s failure to pay the 
premium when due, he ipso facto for- 
feited all rights under the policy. As 
to him it was as if it had never been 
written. Consequently when the insur- 
ance was reinstated, it became a new 
contract as if the policy had then been 
issued. In this case the court also 
ruled that the incontestable provision 
continued for the period prescribed in 
the policy from the time of the rein- 
statement of the contract. In McCor- 
mack vs. Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company (1) where the policy 
contained the usual _ incontestable 
clause, the Court of Appeals of New 
York said with regard to a policy which 
had been in force for several years 
before the date of lapse which oc- 
curred January 11, 1911: 

“There is authority for the proposition that 
a reinstated policy is to be viewed as a_ new 
contract. and that it is incontestable for fraud 
or breach of warranty in the application for re- 
instatement after it has been in force as re- 
instated for a year. * * * The plaintiff ar- 
gues that in computing the year, we must take 
the date of the renewal receipt, December 12, 
1910. We think the argument will not hold, 
This policy was not reinstated on December 12, 
1910. At that date it had not even lapsed, for 
the term of grace had not expired. It. lapsed 
on January 11, 1911, and was reinstated on or 
about February 23, 1911. The assured died 
within the year.” 

Apparently Georgia limits the rule in- 
dicated in the cases last cited for in 
Massachusetts Benefit Life Association 
vs. Robinson (2) a court held that 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A company which throughout the seventy 
years of its history has ever enjoyed—be- 
cause of its square dealing toward all and its 
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My Neighbor’s Hyacinths 











“My neighbor has hyacinths; I have none. I intended to have some. I kept saying 
all the fall: ‘I am going to bring home about two dozen hyacinth bulbs some day and 
plant them along the border when the other flowers are gone.’ 
late fall, and I feared the bulbs would begin to grow, so I delayed getting them. Then 
there came a long, cold rain and a sudden freeze up—and it was too late. My neighbor 
planted his at the proper time; so he has hyacinths. 
sight; the earth is bare and brown; but up from it have sprung, almost in a single 
night, these lovely racemes of clustered stars,—white, pink, purple,—purity, life, luxury. 
The odor of hyacinths is strongest at about eleven o’clock in the evening. 

“My neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me a lesson—several lessons. The first is, 
if you want hyacinths you must—must—must—plant the bulbs at the proper time. Ex- 
cuses do not make good anybody’s neglect of anything. Never! The second lesson is ° 
that hyacinths bloom when there is a dearth of other flowers. They are not hot-house 
plants; all they need is to be planted at the proper time. The snow may cover them, 
but with the first warm days of spring, when the earth is still cold and bare, the 
hyacinths awaken and fill the garden with beauty and the air with perfume. 
herald the spring while other flowers are asleep; their fragrance is strongest in the 


night. 


“T am a life insurance agent, and my neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me an 
insurance lesson. It is not a new lesson—I knew it before—it is an old lesson newly 
impressed and made more vivid. Especially now, while the voices of spring are calling 
upon every one to plant something, I feel more keenly than ever that life insurance 
has its proper season and that this proper season may pass in a night. The life insur- 
ance season is not indicated by the almanac, but any man may know when it is—it is 
when he has good health and a little money. It may last for years; it may end any 


day. And when it ends excuses are of no avail. 


payable when you die unless you get the policy when you can. 
hyacinths. I have none—because I failed to plant the bulbs. It is all my fault. 

“The life insurance policy matures at deathwhen other investments are more 
likely to shrink in value than to increase and when income from labor is cut off; it 
brings the fragrance of a prudent and undying love in that darkest of nights that ever 
comes to a widowed mother. I shall never smell the perfume of a hyacinth again with- 
out thinking of a life insurance policy, and when I need a spur in my work I say: 
‘My neighbor has hyacinths. I have none; and it’s all my fault.’” 


But it was a warm, 


There isn’t another flower in 


They 


There will be no life insurance policy 
My neighbor has 





From the letter of an agent of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 














President. 
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Life Underwriters 
Program to Date 


INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 





Third International Convention Pro- 
gram to Touch High Spots; Meth- 
ods Discussed By Leaders 


The fervent wish of many a conven- 
tioneer will be answered at the Third 
International Convention of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada and 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters which is to be held at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, 
from August 22 to 24 inclusive, for 
there are to be no papers read before 
the convention. How successful this 
innovation will be depends upon the 
audience as well as the speakers, and 
judging from the tentative program, a 
copy of which follows, the subjects to 
be discussed will hold the attention 
of all. 

King Edward Hotel, Toronto 
Tuesday, Aug. 22—Wednesday, Aug. 23 
—Thursday, Aug. 24 
N. A. L. U. Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Monday, August 21, at the King Edward 

Hotel, at 2.30 p. m. 

N. U. A. C. Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Monday, August 21, King Edward 

Hotel, at 2.30 p. m., 1922, Daylight 

Saving Time, an hour faster than 

Eastern Standard. 

_..,Human Element in Salesmanship 

Selling insurance is influencing persons to 
satisfy a need. This involves establishing a 
need, demonstrating that the proper form of 
insurance will satisfy it—and then inducing the 
prospect to act. 

Influencing others to do something is one of 
the most human and important things in life, 
whether done by the statesman, teacher, physi- 
cian, preacher, lawyer or business man. How 
men are influenced to action is fundamental to 
an intelligent knowledge of salesmanship. 

Men are influenced to buy by the functioning 
of mental processes, and intelligent understand- 
ing of which will help us to be better salesmen, 
just as an intelligent understanding of the laws 
of geometry, physics or biology help. A well- 
planned sales talk produced by the study of the 
mental processes and an intelligent understand- 
ing of these laws helps to make good sales 
frequent and not occasional. 

From a study of the subject the Carnegie Bu- 
reau of Personal Research reports that the time 
a retail and specialty salesman spends in actual 
contact with a prospective buyer occupies a 
small portion of the salesman’s time—about 15%, 
not exceeding 25%, of his working time. Pre- 
paring the case, getting to the prospect, waiting 
for him, takes time; but ounaraliy compara- 
tively few minutes are at the salesman’s dis- 
posal for an earnest talk with the prospect. It 
is, therefore, extremely important that these 
precious moments be wisely used. The attorney 
who is given but an hour to save his client 
makes careful preparation for his address to 
the judge or jury, uses every minute and 
chooses every word carefully. The wise sales- 
man will act in the same way. 

PROGRAM 
August 22, 1922 
Every Session will start on time.— 
Please be in your seat. 


Tuesday Morning Session—9:30 A. M. 
to 12:00 M. 

John L. Shuff, President, The National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

J. G. Stephenson, President, The Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 

(Personnel assigned to Edward A. 
Woods.) 

A. M.—Singing. Led by W. G. Hisen- 
hauer. 

Welcome to American Delegation—By 
J. G. Stephenson, President, The Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 

Response.—By John L. Shuff, President, 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Reports from both Presidents to be 
printed and distributed. 

I. “Human Elements in Salesmanship.” 

(Inspirational talk by forceful speaker.) 

Singing. ; 

Il. “How Men Are Influenced to Buy.” 
PRRULOR ST hecicee a saaacis 

Ill. “Tests for the Close.” 

Open forum Demonstration. 

Led by eoocecce eecccccce 

IV. “Cultivation of the ‘Yes’ Attitude 
on the Part of the Prospect.” 
Address by 

Adjourn. 


(Luncheon for Insurance School Gradu- 
ates.) 


ee 


Income Insurance 
The purpose of Life Insurance, particularly 


for a man’s family, is to replace the earning 
power of the husband or father—i. ¢., to give 
them an income. Money paid to beneficiaries 
in cash does not necessarily do this by furnish- 
ing the money from which, if, wisely invested 
and prudently used, an income can be produced. 
It does not necessarily satisfy the need but 
leaves the work half done. 

Ninety per cent of the estates of $5,000 or over 
are said to have been spent or lost in seven 
years. Nine million women in the United 
States and Canada are earning their living, 90% 
of the children who enter school at age six 
must stop before completing the eighth grade 
to go to work. 

The Canadian Government, in its official pub- 
lication on Canadian Government Annuities, 
published in 1912, says: 

“Statistics show that 95% of men at © are 
dependent upon their daily earnings or on 
others for support, and not one man in thirty 
who retires with a competency is able to retain 
that competency to the close of this life.” 

Experience has shown that keeping money 
after getting it is the exception rather than the 


rule. 
Illustration 
Picture: W. T. Starr,-40; wife 30; mother 70; 
dependent on him and his sister, who is 
self-supporting. 
Principal of public school—salary $3,000. 
Provides for own future through Teachers’ 
Pension Fund. Has $5,000 invested in secu- 
rities which yield him $250 a year. 
Needs: Income for wife and mother. 
Plan: 20 payment life H. H. life income for 
wife $100 a month, 
$50 a month survivorship annuity for mother. 
Case taken from “Selling Life Insurance,” by 
John A. Stevenson, Harper Bros., and for sale 
y the association. 


Business Insurance 


Business insurance is used to protect business 
in many ways, where the needs of the business 
are the reason for purchasing insurance. 

Babson’s Report of January 17, 1922, says: 

“Out of every thousand new concerns enter- 
ing business 800 fail, reorganize or change man- 
agement at least once. Out of every thousand 
concerns entering business 200 fail to reorganize 
at least twice; while out of every thousand 
concerns entering business fifty will fail to 
reorganize three or more times.’ 

Banking institutions all over the United 
States require information concerning life in- 
surance carried by their borrowers. The blanks 
of all the Federal Reserve Banks, with the ex- 
ception of one, include such inquiries. 

The financial statement forms of various 
Clearing House Associations refer to “amount 
of insurance carried.” ’ 

Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency has recently 
revised its statement in the classification of 
insurance to include, “Individual Life Insur- 
ance payable to business, assigned to — —.” 

The R. G. Dun Co. has decided to revise its 
corporation, co-partnership and_ firm _ financial 
statement blanks to include “Life Insurance 
payable to business.” 

The National Association of Credit Men has 
a property statement form, which they have 
adopted and recommend, and which they have 
distributed in large numbers (approximately 
500,000) to their local associations, which fea- 
tures Life Insurance—‘Amount of Life Insur- 
ance for benefit of business, and with what 
Companies.” 

More than 275,000 of the applicants to the 
Government Farm Loan ureau were ques- 
tioned about life insurance carried. 

The condensed financial statement adopted by 
the American Bankers’ Association, and now 
being used by more than 1,000 of its member 
banks, refers to “life insurance in favor of com. 
pany.” 

The American Institute of Accountants en- 
dorses and recommends the condensed form of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

From “The Use and Extension of Life Insur 
ance as Applied to Credits,” by A. R. Spier, 
New York City, Chairman of the Committee on 
Use and Extension of Life Insurance for Credit, 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Illustration 


Picture: Mr. Brown, age 32, is an expert ma- 
chinist. He has invented and patented a 
device for the manufacture of a new auto- 
mobile lamp. His invention has_ proved 
good. Mr. Jones, age 46, a man of wealth 
and leisure, has been interested. Mr. Jones 
has put up $25,000 in cash and is security at 
the bank for another $25,000. They have 
formed a partnership. Brown is running 
the plant; Jones runs the office and does 
the marketing. In return for the patent 
Brown has an equity in the business of 
$20,000 and receives two-fifths of the profits. 
You know them both. Is the insurance ap- 
peal the same in each case? Would you 
approach them separately or jointly? How 
would you make the insurance payable? 
Needs: $25,000 bank credit. 
$25,000 to reimburse Jones’ family. 
$50,000 to reimburse Jones for Brown’s ser- 
vices in case of his death. 
Life Insurance Program: : 
$25,000 ordinary life to protect bank credit 
on Jones for Brown, 

$25,000 ordinary life to return cash. On 
Jones for Brown. 

$50,000 ordinary life on Brown for Jones to 
pay for loss of services. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 
to 4:30 P. M. 
President Stephenson Presiding. 
(Personnel assigned to John A. Tory and 
J. Castle Graham.) 





P. M.—Singing. Led by W. G. Hisen- 
hauer, 

“Life Income Insurance.” 
WMG OE khedeccadeveseauns 

Case Discussion. 
Opened by .....- canemne 


Life Income Cases 
(a) 1. Picture—Same Wilson, 27 years old; 
wife 25; one child 2 years old. Is a traveling 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Consistent, stable growth has marked the 
expansion of the Missouri State Life dur- 
ing the thirty years which have elapsed 
since its organization. 


Today—with $340,417,028.00 Insurance in 
force, this institution is serving policyhold- 
providing them 
Accident, 


More than $100,000,000 of New Business 
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salesman, earning a salary of $3,000 a_ year. 
He has bought a house for $8,000, on which he 
still owes $5,000, that is to be paid on the in- 
stalment plan at the rate of $600 a year. Inter- 
est on mortgage is 7%. He carries no life in- 
surance. 

(b) 2. Picture—N. H. Black, aged 41; wife 40; 
son 6 In general insurance business—income 
about $3,500 a year. His mother and an invalid 
brother are partially dependent on him. He 
has never saved any money except through his 
insurance; Owns no property. Carries $5,000 in- 
surance on Twenty Payment Life plan, in force 
about ten years—present net deposits about $140 
annually. 

3. Picture—J. B. James, aged 43; wife 40; son 
13. Electrical engineer employed by large elec- 
trical firm at $5,000 a year. Owns home. Has 
$5,000 insurance on the Ordinary Life plan and 
$2,000 on Twenty Payment Life plan. Mr. and 
Mrs. James have hopes of their son entering 
business for himself, ag he already is very much 
interested in electricity. 

(c) 4. B. A. Simpson, civil engineer, 50 years 
old; wife 47; two daughters, 18 and 16 years of 
age. Wife has had no experience in business, 
though she is a practical woman. He earns 
about $5000 a year from his profession; owns 
home worth about $12,000, well located and at- 
tractive. House mortgaged for $5,000. Carries 
$5,000 of insurance on Ordinary Life plan— 
premiums about $130 annually. He saves a 
little, but irregularly. Daughters are rather 
extravagant for his means; both have been 
temporarily employed ag clerks. They have no 
idea of going to college. Mr. Anderson has a 
well-to-do brother, who does many things for 
the family, from whom the girls no doubt ex- 
pect some legacy at his death. 

5. Picture—John B. Alderson, wholesale shoe 
merchant. Firm rating, $100,000. Personal 
wealth, $500,000. Age about 50; wife 47. Mar- 
ried; has two children—daughter 18, son 10. 
Director of the Faithful Trust Company and 
Round Tube Works. Owns $50,000 house, clear. 
Member D—— Club, Chamber of Commerce, and 
interested in Salvation Army and School for 
the Blind. Carries $50,000 insurance, paid up. 


Discussion Closed. 


Niche csi cesta devewaseees 
Singing. 
“Business Insurance.” 

RSG WE? «ca ccurevacaacee 4 
Case Discussion. 

CONGR DY wiidadceccdeies 
Business Insurance Cases. 

ee -unawbeens tneecveseee ° 


1. Picture—A_ partnershi consists of two 
males, ages 60 and 40. Each has invested $5,000 
in the business. The elder is an experienced 
buyer and is thought highly of at the bank. 
The younger is full of good ideas and is a good 
salesman, possessing energy and initiative. 

2. Picture—The Edge Manufacturing Company 
is capitalized at $10,000. Its president, John 
Smith, is 45 years old and is the important man 


as to ability and finance. The directors desire 
to raise $25,000 by means of a bond issue. You 
want to sell business insurance to them. Can 
you carry out your plan and at the same time 
help them to sell the bonds? 

Picture—Three young men, aged 27, 29 and 
32, respectively, start a grocery business with 
a capital in cash or bank credit of $5,000, and 
wholesaler’s credit of $10,000. The one aged 29 
manages the business. The other two supply 
most of the capital. How much insurance should 
they carry? What policy should they use? 
Should it be joint or individual? 

4. Picture—Edward Harrison, aged 35; 
married, no children. Has been earning a sal- 
ary of about $5,000 a year as an electrical engi- 
neer, but has given up his position and has 
bought a small factory for making a_ certain 
kind of lens for automobile lights. He was 
able to start the business by investing $50,000 
which he had inherited from his father’s estate 
and because of the fact that a number of his 
friends were convinced that the enterprise 
would be profitable and had been pang | to 
invest eae: $25,000. Carries $10,000 War Risk 
Insurance and wife has independent income of 
$800 a year. 

5. Picture—There is a private corporation con- 
sisting of John Ward, aged 50, and four young 
associates. The capital is $100,000 and is largely 
owned by Mr. Ward, the founder of the concern. 
They are bond-dealers and have to borrow large 
sums from the bank. These negotiations are 
invariably carried out by Mr. Ward. Mr. Ward 
gave his youthful associates one-fifth of the 
shares, with the idea of interesting them per- 
manently in the business. He does not desire 
to have these shares go to the estates of the 
junior members in the event of their prior 
death. The junior members naturally desire 
to carry on the business after Mr. Ward’s 
death. What insurance program would you sug- 
gest? Who would be the beneficiaries? Who 
should pay the premiums? 


P. M.—Discussion Closed. 
DO cducdsedanesaad ae eens 
Adjourn. 


(a) Case taken from “The Case 
Method,” by Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, 
Harper Bros., and for sale by the 
Association. 

(b) Cases taken from “Selling Life In- 
surance,” by John A. Stevenson, Har- 
per Bros.. and for sale by the Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) Case taken from “The Psychology 
of Selling Life Insurance,” by Dr. E. 
K. Strong, Harper Bros., and for sale 
by the Association. 

August 22, 1922—Tuesday—Evening 
Session—First Day 
Graphic Methods 
Some local entertainment will undoubtedly 
be arranged for all the delegates. 
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By graphic methods of presenting life insur- 
ance is meant some method by which a circular, 
printed form, paper, or other specific thing, is 
used to interest the prospect in considering life 
insurance—your own policy, the morning paper, 
a check, a book and many others. F 

This session will consider only the graphic 
methods of presenting life insurance—not con- 
tinuing the interest nor closing. Different, par- 
ticularly novel, forms of making this presenta- 
tion will be used and leaders will do this by 
demonstrating methods; i. e., by approaching 
a supposed prospect on the platform, showing 
how a graphic methodeshould be used to interest 
men and women in considering insurance. Illus- 
tration: Object used—Locket. 

The salesman, sitting at the prospect’s desk, 
takes out a locket containing his wife’s picture 
on one side and that of his two children on 
the other, and says: ( 

“Mr. Smith, here are the pictures of my wife 
and my two children. I am, naturally,, proud 
of them. I want to tell you of an arrangement 
I have made for them, that might interest you. 
I have provided that, in case of my death my 
wife will have $1,000 immediately to pay for my 
last expenses and bills of different kinds; $2,000 
to clear the mortgage off our little home, and 
then an income of $0) a month as long as she 
lives, that no one can take from her. Then I 
have arranged for an income of $20 a month for 
each of the two kiddies, that they will get from 
their deddy just as long as they live; and, in 
addition, an extra $10 every Christmas. I wish 
I could|do more for them but have made the 
best arrangement I could.” 

August 238, 1922. 

Wednesday Morning Session 

A. M. to 12 M. 
President Shuff Presiding 
(Assigned to Neil D. Sills) 

A. M.—Singing. Led by W. G. Eisen- 
hauer. 

“Human Needs Supplied by Life Insur- 
ance.” 
Address by 

See “Proceedings’—‘Selling Life In- 
surance,” by John A. Stevenson. 

“Graphic Methods of Opening the In- 
terview.” 
Led by 

See “Proceedings” 


9:30 


Objects used: 


1. Picture of Report of an Orphan 
Asylum. 

2. United States Treasury Thrift 
Budget. 


8. War Risk Insurance Policy. 
4. “The House of Protection.” 
5. A Cigar. 

6. Morning Paper. 

7. A Few Pennies. 

8. Deposit Slip. 

9. Replies to Advertisements. 
10. A Cartoon. 

11. A Farmer’s Chickens. 

12. Travel Booklets. 

Discussion. 
Opened by 

Singing. 

President’s Prize Contest. 

Open to Canadians only. 

Subject: “Most Novel and Effective 
Method of Presenting Life Insurance 
by Graphic Methods.” 

American Association President will 
appoint American Judges for this con- 
test. 

Discussion Closed. 

NN ee ae oi oe a edie ole wine 

Adjourn. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session 

P. M. to 4:30 P. M. 
Sectional Meetings Follow 

1, Agency Building—Paul F. Clark. 

2. Inheritance Tax—F. W. Ganse. 

3. Industrial Insurance—O. B. Shortly. 

August 23, 1922. 

Wednesday Evening Session, 6:30 P. M. 

to 10 P. M. 

J. G. Stephenson, Presiding. 

John L. Shuff, Toastmaster. 

P. M.—Dinner served. 

After-Dinner Talk. 

B 


2:00 


Introduction of New Canadian Presi- 
dent, 
| PR See eee cs 

Reply. 


Introduction of New American Associa- 
tion President. 


Address of the Evening. 
1 a Re hae Weta ee see 


e Program Insurance 

We have been writing life insurance long 
enough just because it is a good thing in gen- 
eral, and we want to make a sale. 

Surely a better way is to investigate with 
care the various needs of the individuals and 
business organizations about us, for one or more 
of the services which life insurance can render 
them, and then fit the proposition to the need, 
to the obvious advantage of both the prospect 
and agent and to plan for future needs. If the 
agent has the brains, patience, vision and spirit 


of service to analyze all of the prospect’s needs 
and plan for covering them all, so much the 
better. 

Illustration 

Picture: Mr. Wilkinson, a very wealthy 
manufacturer, has a son 16 years old, now at- 
tending school. He is anxious to start this 
son in habits of thrift and encourage him to 
carry out a good life insurance program. Mr. 
Wilkinson himself is a thorough believer in 
life insurance; carries large personal insurance 
and half a million dollars for his business. He 
realizes the difficulty of young men born in such 
wealthy surroundings forming habits of thrift, 
and wisely handling money, and wishes his son 
to becom® accustomed to handling it gradually. 
What insurance program shall he adopt for his 
son? 

Needs: The son needs to come into possession 
of funds at intervals, so that he can have in- 
creasing experience in handling money. 

2. To have a considerable part of the insur- 
ance paid for during his father’s lifetime. 

Plan: $5,000 10 Payment Life. 

5,000 10 Year Endowment. 
5,000 15 Payment Life. 
5,000 15 Year Endowment. 
5,000 20 Payment Life. 
5,000 20 Year Endowment. 
5 000 25 Payment Life. 
5,000 25 Year Endowment. 
5,000 30 Payment Life. 
5,000 0) Year Endowment. 


Total $50,000 
Meeting Objections : 

Any person being solicited for any kind of a 
proposition almost instinctively takes the de- 
fensive attitude—he will naturally put up a 
defense, if he is interested in it. 

The insurance salesman should know— 

1. How to distinguish excuses from objections. 

2. How to overcome, without antagonizing the 
prospect, his “no” attitude and convert it to a 
“yes” attitude. 

Illustration : 

Objection: “I do not want to leave my wife 
money for some other man to spend.” 

Answer: “Of course you don’t; but do you 
not wish to leave sufficient money that your 
wife will not be compelled to marry some other 
man to support your children?” 

August 24, 1922. 
Thursday Morning Session—9:30 A. M. 
to 12 M, 
President Shuff Presiding. 
(Assigned to J. T. Wilson) 
A. M. Singing. Led by W. G. Eisen- 
hauer. 
“Life Insurance Programs.” 

Led by 
Case Discussion. 

Opened by 

Program Insurance Cases 

1. Picture—Mr. Glasgow, a dentist, aged 36, 
is married; wife 33, a son 5, daughters 7 and 2. 
Income about $4,500 to $5,000. Practice is grow- 
ing. ents moderate priced apartment in good 
district. Carries small accident policy but no 
life insurance. 

(a) 2. Picture—Randolph Bruce, aged 45; wife 
42, one daughter age 10. Occupation, member of 
small interior decorating firm. Income, between 
$10,000 and $12,000. Hag saved a considerable 
portion of hig income each year to put into his 
business, from which he expects to derive an 
income in his old age. The business is very 
ian ge and he expects to be able to make 
ample provision for his wife and child through 
the income from the business. 

(b) 3. Picture—Carter C. Barnes, dentist, born 
May 25, 1883. (Age 36 in 1919). Has $3,000 at 
20-Premium Life Insurance policy, taken out at 
age 30. No other insurance known. Is mar- 
ried; has three young children, a boy and two 
girls. Now practices alone, but until recently 
was associated with an older dentist, Dr. War- 
den. His income is about $3,500 to $4,000. His 
wife, according to the papers, has inherited 
$35,000 from an uncle. 

(c) 4, Picture—John Brown, 30 years old. Is 
married and has one child, a girl two years 
old. Is chief clerk in a steel manufacturing 
company and receives a salary of $4,000 a year. 
Has never saved any money and has no estate. 
Carries no life insurance. Says he and his wife 
are still young and have plenty of time to save 
for the future. Says he pve not need any life 
insurance; Mrs. Brown was a milliner before 
she was married and expects, in case of her 
husband’s death, to open a millinery shop and 
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earn a good living for herself and child. The 
Browns live with Mrs. Brown’s parents, who 
are not in good circumstances. 

(c) 5. Picture—Richard Diggs, age 30. Mar- 
ried, three children, two girls and one boy, all 
under six years of age. President of manufac- 


turing concern, owning 51% of stock. Capital 
stock paid in between $50,000 and $60,000. Sole 


income from business is about $10,000, being 


salary and dividends. Owns $9,000 home, mort- 
gaged for $6,000. Owes bank personally about 
$10,000 for stock in business. Business is on 
a good paying basis and not in debt except for 
nae on $35,000 building which it occupies. 
‘arries $55,000 life insurance on various plans, 
$30,000 of which is payable to business. 
A. M.—Discussion Closed. 
| CS re ttc aor 
Singing. 
“Meeting Objections.” 
Led by 
Case Discussion. 
Opened by ......cecesees 
Meeting Objections. 
“T can’t afford it.” 
“lI want to pay my present debts. 
first.” 
“I have all the insurance I want.” 
“I don’t want any more insurance.” 
. “I have all the insurancg I need.” 
. “I want to talk it over with my 
wife.” 
6. “I am single and do not need it.” 
7.“I am not ready just now. I will 
take it later.” 
8. “I will think it over.” 
9. “I can use my money to better ad- 
vantage.” 
10. “My wife objects to insurance.” 
11. “I prefer assessment insurance.” 
12. “Against my religion.” 
13. “Can save my own money.” 
14. “I have property and do not need 
insurance.” , 
15. “I can’t pay for it just now.” 
16. “Do not believe in insurance.” 


oe wo ne 


17. “My children can support them- 
selves. I had to hustle, and why 


shouldn't they?” 


18. “I don’t want to leave a lot of 
money for some other man to 
spend.” 


19. “My wife earned a good salary be- 
fore we were married and she could 
return to the same, occupation.” 

20. “My wife has money of her own. 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


| NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
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_ The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921....... . $10,007,098.20 
New Insurance Paid for 1921................... 20,444,282.00 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921. . 87,648,741.00 
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My wife’s people are wealthy.’ 

Discussion Closed. 

_, BRO ee tre Peree rte 

Adjourn. 

(a) Cases taken from “Selling Life In- 
surance” by John A. Stevenson, Har- 
per Bros., and for sale by the Asso- 
ciation. 

(b) Case taken from “The Psychology 
of Selling Life Insurance” by Dr. E. 
K. Strong, Harper Bros., and for sale 
by the Association. 

(c) Case taken from “The Case Method” 
by Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, Harper 
Bros., and for sale by the Association. 

August 24, 1922. 
Thursday Afternoon Session—-2 P. M. to 
PrP, M. 
President Stephenson Presiding 
(Assigned to John A. Tory) 

P. M.—Singing. Led by W G. Hisen- 
hauer. 

President’s Prize Contest. 

Open to Americans only. 

Subject: ‘Most Novel and Effective 
Methods of Presenting Life Insurance 
by Graphic Methods.” 

Canadian Association President will ap- 
point Canadian Judges for this con- 
test. 

Singing. 

Address.—By J. A. Tory. 

Discussion Closed.—By Frank H. Davis. 

Adjourn. 





Booklets and leaflets do 


Usethe Right not sell insurance says 
Canvassing Agency Items, of the 
Documents Equitable Life Society, 


but they arouse interest 
and then the agent’s work begins. He 
must furnish all details, write the ap- 
plication, collect the premium and de- 
liver the policy. 

All this being so, the competent agent 
needs very few leaflets; for each one 
sent out must fit the particular case, 
and must be followed up promptly or 
it will do no good. 

A leaflet may give help to the agent, 
but it will not write his applications 
for him. 

A canvassing document has two uses: 
It gives good selling points to the 
agent, and can be used as an entering 
wedge to secure interviews. 

The indiscriminate distribution of 
even the best canvassing document is 
a sheer waste. And there are some 
canvassing documents that are not 
worth giving out at all. These are the 
documents that describe particular con- 
tracts in an exhaustive manner, quoting 
premium rates and all other details. 
The result is that the reader having 
been given the whole story, comes at 
once to a definite conclusion. He de- 
cides that he doesn’t want what is 
offered, and the booklet goes into the 
scrap basket. 

The useful canvassing document is 
of a different character. It gives a 


brief but vivid picture of the value 
of what is offered, and awakens, without 
satisfying curiosity. 
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Senator Pepper Talks 
To Pa. Federation 


GIVEN A 





ROUSING GREETING 





“Insuring the Nation,” Title of His 
Address; J. H. Barr Elected 
President 





The most conspicuous!y demonstra- 
tive feature of the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, held in the Penn-Harris Hotel 
at Harrisburg on May 4 and 5, was the 
rousing and tumultuous welcome ac- 
corded United States Senator George 
Wharton Pepper when, accompanied by 
Lieutenant-Governor Beidleman, Insur- 
ance Commissioner Donaldson and 
President Murray of the Federation, he 
entered the thronged, spacious ball 
room in which were held the meetings, 
and likewise the tremendous applause 
which manifested approval of the views 
the Senator expressed in his address 
on the topic, “Insuring the Nation.” The 
large number of wives of the members 
present were equally enthusiastic as 
the men in the greeting and plaudits. 

Lieutenant-Governor Beidleman in a 
short talk on “Insurance in Pennsyl- 
vania,” commended the reforms brought 
about by Commissioner Donaldson in 
insurance laws and methods and the 
support being given the improvements 
by insurance men and companies. Sen- 
ator Pepper had been selected as the 
principal speaker at the annual banquet 
on Friday evening, but owing to other 
appointments he was required to de- 
liver his address at the Friday morning 
session. 

The adoption of proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws 
increased the number of vice-presidents 
and directors so as to represent in the 
management al! of the different forms 
of insurance. The following nomina- 
tions were made by the committee, con- 
sisting of A, H. Reeves, Philadelphia; 
Geo. E. Mohler, Pittsburgh; J. B. Long- 
acre, Philadelphia; B. F. Maxey, Scran- 
ton, and Wallis J. Tener, Pittsburgh. 
All named were unanimously elected. 


President, Jerre H. Barr; first vice- 
president, S. H. Pool, Philadelphia; sec- 
end vice-president, N. S. Riviere, Pitts- 
burgh; third vice-president, W. W. 
Flanegan, Pittsburgh; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, Gilbert W. Maitson, Harrisburg; 
fifth vice-president, G. E. Mohler, Pitts- 
burgh; sixth vice-president, A, C. Mc- 
Lean, Sharon; seventh vice-president, 
J. F. Tanner, Erie; secretary and man- 
ager, G. R. Dette, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, J. W. Dorris, Philadelphia. Direc- 
tors: Term expiring 1925—George N. 
Beisel, Easton; Ellwood Root, West 
Point; Wal'ace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; J. 
L. Taylor, Chester; J. B. Longacre, 
Philadelphia; Fred G. Rees, Philadel- 
phia; J. C. Murray, Pittsburgh; W. M. 
Goodwin, Bethlehem; W, L. Nicholson, 
Altoona; C. S. Bowman, Uniontown; 
George H. Burns, Kittanning; Phil S. 
Gordon, Johnstown. Term expiring 
1924—-W. G. Talley, Williamsport; Geo. 
A. Evans, Butler; Walter Buck, Scran- 
ton; Henry Penn Burke, Philadelphia; 
N. E. Degan, Pittsburgh; J. Parke Jack- 
son, Meadville. Term expiring 1923— 
Stanley Reinheimer, Wilkes-Barre; C. J. 
Harrison, Somerset; F. B. Burdsall, 
Philadelphia; James G. Jenkins, Mc- 
Keesport; E. C. Foppert, Hazleton. 

A radical change incident to the 
amended constitution is made in the 
annual dues, which are based on a 
schedule of yearly premium income of 
all classes of insurance. They now 
range from Class H employees, $2, and 
Class G, under $50,000 income, $5, to 
Class A, $1,000,000 and over income, 
$300. 


Congratulate Commissioner Donaldson 


The resolutions prepared by the com- 
mittee consisting of A. E. McCloskey, 
Pittsburgh; Col. E. G. Sweeney, Ches- 
ter; R. C. Fry, Jr., Pittsburgh; George 
R. Packard, Philadelphia, and Stanley 
Reinheimer, Wilkes-Barre, were adopt- 
ed. Epitomized, they are as follows: 
Congratulating and commending Com- 


missioner Donaldson for his interest 
and co-operation with the Federation; 
thanking the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce and other civic and busi- 
ness organizations for their aid and en- 
couragement, likewise the insurance 
press; requesting a conference with 
Governor Sproul to discuss the continu- 
ance of the discrimination resulting 
from the 10% differential for the benefit 
of the State Fund; unqualified disap- 
proval and condemnation of the Fitz- 
gerald bi'l. 

The awards of certificates for secur- 
ing the largest number of new members 
to the counties divided into divisions 
were as follows: Division 1, Allegheny 
county; Division 2, Westmoreland coun- 
ty; Division 3, Erie county; Division 4, 
Carbon county; Division 5, Centre coun- 
ty; Division 6, Monroe county. 

The annual report of Secretary and 
Manager Dette contained the following 
information regarding the membership 
of the Pennsylvania Federation: In 
1915 805, in 1916 500, in 1917 588, in 
1918 735, in 1919 1,462, in 1920 2,105, in 
1921, 1,494, and in 1922 3,005 paid mem- 
bers. The total cost of operating the 
Federation divided among the member- 
ship averages $6 per member, while the 
annual dues contributed was only $2, 
the remainder of the necessary funds 
being furnished by 200 contributors to 
the maintenance fund. 

The report a'so stated that the same 
course of lectures which will this year 
be delivered in Pittsburgh will next 
year be delivered in Philadelphia and 
later on in ten to twelve colleges in 
Pennsylvania. 

The convention in every respect came 
up to the expectation of the manage- 
ment as the largest and most important 
gathering of insurance men that has 
ever taken p'ace in Pennsylvania, The 
number of members who registered was 
446, which does not include a probably 
larger number of men and women not 
yet identified with the Federation, who 
received valuable instruction by attend- 
ing the different sessions and attentive- 
ly listening to the reading and discus- 
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sion of the papers relating to every 
phase of insurance. 

Many of the Federation members at- 
tending the convention were accom- 
panied by their wives, who were royally 
entertained by the Harrisburg insur- 
ance men, and they were among the 300 
partakers of the annual banquet, at 
which A. H. Reeve, of Philadelphia, was 
the toastmaster and the principal 
speakers were Insurance Commissioner 
Donaldson and Secretary and Manager 
Dette. The vocal and instrumental en- 
tertainment was furnished by the Har- 
risburg Music Week Committee. The 
program included singing of the com- 
positions of Pennsylvania composers 
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Statement of December 31, 1921 


Capital Stock (Common)... 
Capital Stock (Preferred) .. 
INS ons vtindavksdduees tities 


Gain in Assets During Last Six Months of 1921 
Approximately $500,000.00 


More Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before. 


Accounts of insurance companies earnestly solicited. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 


. .$1,897,001.00 
500,000.00 
. 174,600.00 
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50,000.00 
67,706.09 








and whistling selections by an accom- 
plished young girl. The vocal talent 
likewise included Secretary and Man- 
ager Dette. 





MAY RESTRICT MEMBERSHIP 





Life Underwriters to Vote on Amend- 
ment Limiting Membership on 
“Principal Business” Basis 





At the next meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
the members will vote on an amend- 
ment to the constitution which aims to 
limit the membership to those “whose 
principal business is life insurance,” 
This amendment was introduced at the 
big monthly meeting held Tuesday even- 
ing at the Aldine Club, on Fifth avenue, 
when about three hundred men and 
women life underwriters turned out to 
hear Vice-President Kavanagh of the 
Metropolitan Life, and Harry C, Spill- 
man of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany deliver two strong speeches. The 
amendment was introduced by T. Reid 
Fell, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

“At the meeting an ink salesman was 
elected to membership,” said a repre- 
sentative of the Fell office. “That will 
illustrate the resolution, This man sells 
ink all day, which is his principal busi- 
ness. He sells life insurance at night, 
and that is not his principal business.” 

President Homans thanked the mem- 
bers for the support afforded him dur- 
ing his administration, as the next meet- 
ing of the Association will be the an- 
nual election of officers, when a new 
president will be elected, The outstand- 
ing features of this administration 
were: the licensing of members, the in- 
stallation of a paid secretary, and pub- 
lishing the list of aJl men and women 
licensed to write life insurance in the 
State of New York. This list is to be 
issued shortly, 


NOW IN FIELD WORK 

Samuel J. T, Drescher, for nearly 
twenty years associated with the Home 
Office of the Equitable Society, hes been 
doing supervisory work with the Hol- 
lander Agency in New York for the past 
two years. His duties in the agency 
gave him such insight into the work of 
the field that he was inspired to try his 
own salesmanship ability. So success- 
ful was he that in a short time he wrote 
twenty applications. He is now actively 
engaged in field work. In Manager Hol- 
lander’s opinion Sam is headed for the 
Half-Million Club of 1922. 








Bert Zahner, of St. Louis, has been 
made manager of the Chicago office of 
the American Life Re-insurance Co. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Intelligent use of acci- 
dent and health in- 
surance soliciting will 
serve as a real enter- 
ing wedge for the agent who wishes 
to secure the attention of the pros- 
pects who usually refuse to talk about 
life insurance. R. O. Davidson, manager 
of the accident and health department 
of the Pan-American Life, offers the 
following suggestions. 

Secure attention through accident 
and health forms. In your sales talk 
outline briefly the value of our guaran- 
teed income policy (non-cancellable 
form). You appeal to a selfish instinct. 
Lay stress on the fact that we will 
guarantee that portion of his income, 
dependent on the premium he wishes 
to pay, which will protect him and 
his family during the period which he 
is striving to attain his objective. Most 
men have some knowledge of accident 
and health insurance. This is some- 
thing new, something better. Interest 
is easily awakened. Get behind your big 
opportunity to increase your life pro- 
duction. 

The issuance of all our non-cancel- 
lable policies is dependent upon a med- 
ical examination. In connection with 
this non-cancellable policy, a life con- 
tract can be ordered in such amount as 
might seem to be in order. Just attach 
a memo. to the accident and health 
application, indicating the form and 
amount of life policy desired. 


A Real 
Entering Wedge 


What has been the life insurance 
selling process up to the present time? 
It has been necessary to see the pros- 
pect, create interest, get an examina- 
tion and later attempt to deliver the 
policy. Where a non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health policy is sold, the en- 
tire process is reversed. The sales- 
man has tried to get an examination, 
tried to interest the prospect in a so- 
called “proposition.” Both have been 
difficult. But when you lay down a life 
insurance policy in front of a man, you 
put before him something that he can 
touch and feel and see. It is not a 
“proposition,” but it is a definite con- 
tract that he can read, and can own by 
a few strokes of the pen. When you 
can lay down a completed policy on a 
man’s desk, he has only to write a 
check in order to own it. He does not 
have to be examined or looked up, or 
does not have to wait, or be incon- 
venienced in any way. Often a pro- 
posal or proposition will interest a man 
and then there is a hitch in getting 
the examination. The non-cancellable 
policy clears away all this, and the sales- 
man is safely past what has been one 
of the biggest stumbling blocks in his 
path. 


* * * 
Be sure that your 
Do Not Wait For prospect is a good 


Prospect’s “Yes” physical risk and 
that he is able to pay 
his premiums, else you will waste valu- 
able time in soliciting. After you have 
your prospect, says C. D. Corey, super- 
intendent of agents for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, the next step is to arrange 
the interview. Please notice that I do 
not say interview the prospect, but ar- 
range for an interview. Now if a life 
insurance man is well grounded in his 
knowledge of the business and strongly 
fortified with every possible life insur- 
ance argument he can afford to go right 
in to his prospect and open up on his 
presentation, but few life insurance men 
are well enough equipped iv the bus}. 
ness to use this method, and as a 
consequence most life insurance sales 
are spoiled right in the beginning by 
the salesman himself. More life in- 
surance men would be successful if they 
secured the necessary information to 
make an intelligent proposal on their 


first visit to the prospect. Then retire 
and think out carefully what will fit 
the prospect’s scheme of life, arrange 
the points of the proposition in a strik- 
ing and convincing manner and at a 
time when it will be possible to close 
the transaction. Some life insurance 
men make the proposal while others 
are present, or at a time when it would 
be physically impossible to write the 
application, even though they convinced 
the prospect. Of course, this is a mis- 
take that should always be avoided. 
And now for the closing. This is the 
step in the sale that seems the most 
difficult for many insurance men. A 
good many prospects are talked into 
life insurance and then talked right 
out again. It is a mistake to think 
that a life insurance man must be volu- 
ble and talky; most of them talk alto- 
gether too much. A prospect is very 
often nearer the closing point after 
listening to the insurance man for five 
minutes than he ever is after that time. 
When the salesman notices that he 
has aroused interest and can see a 
resolve to buy formulated in the pros- 
pect’s mind he will be able to discern 
certain signals. If the applicant asks the 
cost, the salesman should know that a 
resolve to buy has been created if the 
cost is satisfactory. Then is the time 
to press for a closing. If, on the other 
hand, the prospect says nothing, a good 
way to arouse him is to ask some ques- 
tions that the prospect must answer 
in the affirmative; that gets him in the 
habit of saying yes. If the salesman is 
still in doubt that the resolve to buy 
has not yet formed itself in the pros- 
pect’s mind, a safe way is to ask the 
prospect what time it would be most 
convenient for him to have the doctor 
look him over. Never wait for the 
prospect to say yes; they will seldom do 
it. If you are uncertain about the ad- 
visability of filling out the application 
and asking for the signature, just ask 
the essential questions and write them 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
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on a separate piece of paper, then either 
get him to a doctor or get the doctor 
to him, and while he is being examined 
you can fill out the regular application 
and have ready for his signature when 
he signs the examination blank. In 
the meantime, of course, you have de- 
termined upon the method of settle- 
ment, and that is easily arranged after 
the examination. 
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Meeting Objections 


By John Alford Stevenson 
Formerly Director of the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 

Edward A. Wood gives this book 
first place on the list of books he 
characterizes as “one of the great- 
est services the staff of the Car- 
negie School has contributed to 
the entire group of Life Insurance 
Salesmen.” 


The House of Protection 


By Griffin M. Lovelace 
Director of the Carnegie School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
One of the series of books in the 
Harper Life Insurance Library 
which hundreds of life underwrit- 

ers have found invaluable. 

Use the coupon, which will 
bring either or both books direct 
to you. 

Use this coupon to order. 
Harper & Brothers, 

Franklin Square, New York. 

Send me one copy of Meetine 
Objections, by J. A. Stevenson, 
for which I am sending vou $1.60 
and one copy of The House of 
Protection, by Griffin M. Lovelace, 
for which I am sending you $1.60. 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut Street 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide tor 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


The 62nd Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
WORT TOL ccc schtercicceccccevsecs $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Mae. .Gistaeecscuetereavanecavecnen 4,740,340 
Amount added to the Insurance 
MOMNTTO PUBGE. 6 cacisceccccasess 2,121,307 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 
WORE cnccccocs dsdesmesgneriorseeess 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.....ssccceees $223,116,887 
Admitted Assets .........ssceee0e 43,222,328 





For Ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Agency Organization 
Improvement Discussed 
AT BIG 





ANNUAL MEETING 





General Agents of Equitable Life 
Society Hold Conference; Judge 
Day’s 11th Year 





The General Agency Association of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
held its eleventh annual meeting in At- 
lantic City last week. General agents 
from all sections of the country were 
present, and officers o1 the society were 
the guests of the association. Business 
sessions were held May 5 and 6, a dinner 
Saturday evening. Headquarters were 
in the Marlborough-Blenheim. 

This was the eleventh annual meeting 
in honor of President Day, a’though the 
General Agency Association was organ- 
ized in 1905. In 1911, two weeks after 
Mr. Day was elected president of the 
Equitable Life Society, he attended the 
annual meeting of the association, thus 
meeting for the first time the general 
agents of the society. For eleven years 
the annual meeting has been held at the 
same place and during the same week 
in May. 

Frank H. Davis, second vice-presi- 
dent, presented at the Friday afternoon 
session, ““Reasons for An Intensive Gen- 
eral Agency Program,” and the discus- 
sion was led by Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the General Agency Associa- 
tion. Vice-President Westfall presented 
“The Broader Field of the Society’s Ser- 
vice” at the Saturday morning session, 
and Courtenay Barber, of Chicago, led 
the discussion. At the same session 
Second Vice-President Stevenson pre- 
sented “Uti'izing the Policies and the 
Program of the Society for 1922, Begin- 
ning with the June Campaign,” and the 
discussion was led by Edward A. Woods, 
of Pittsburgh. 

Experience Discussed 
During the Saturday afternoon ses- 


sion Second Vice-President William J. 
Graham presented “The Utilization of 
the Bureau of Business Insurance and 
Inheritance Tax Insurance,” the discus- 
sion being led by E. Mulford Crutchfield 
of Richmond. At the opening session 
on Friday, Frederic W. Fuller, of Spring- 
field, as president of the General Agency 
Association, welcomed the officers of 
the society. Judge Day responded on 
behalf of the officers, and Colonel 
Powell, of Louisville, made a_ short 
speech of felicitation, Secretary Alex- 
ander then spoke for a few minutes and 
Agency Vice-President Taylor talked on 
the general subject of the conference. 
Following Mr. Taylor, Mr. Sweeney, of 
Wheeling, led the discussion on the gen- 
eral subject, which was “Experience of 
the Past Year in Increasing and Improv- 
ing Our Agency Organization.” 

The officers of the General Agency 
Association were re-elected: F. W. Ful- 
ler, Springfield, president; E. M. Crutch- 
field, Richmond, secretary; Frank L. 
Levy, New Orleans, treasurer, and 
Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The vice-presidents are: G. A. Rathbun, 
Los Angeles; Sheppard Homans, New 
York; R. R. Richardson, Norfolk; Her- 
man Moss, Cleveland, and F. S. Gold- 
standt, Oklahoma City. 

An annual affair which is also cele- 
brated at the gathering of the general 
agents is the birthday of J. J. King, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, who this year passed 
his eightieth milestone on May 5, and 
the birthday of Colonel Henry J, Powe'l, 
of Louisville, on May 7, and that of 
Charles Jerome Edwards on May 8. 





REFUSES BROKER’S LICENSE 

Superintendent Stoddard has revoked 
the broker’s certificate of authority of 
Eugene G. Neimark, 1774 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brooklyn. He has also denied the ap- 
plication of James A. Kehoe of New 
York City for a broker’s certificate of 
authority, for the reason that it ap- 
pears that Mr. Kehoe had transacted 
business as an insurance broker with- 
out procuring a license. 
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Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 





of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members previ- 


ously insured in the Company. 


Policyholders Repeat 


cause for this is found in the 
siness policy of 


Purely American 
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Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost ; 
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“Intelligent advertising, 
in a really thorough-going manner, could be 
made to yield gains and savings in business 
of at least one billion dollars per annum of 
insurance in force.” 

And over and above the actual financial 
gain, he observes, would be a re-shaping of 
the public’s whole conception of life insur- 


ance Company was recently commenting on 
the probable results of a national educational 


” 


he states, ““done 


“Gains and savings of at least 
one billion dollars per annum” 


"Fix PRESIDENT of a well-known life insur- 


ance and its salesmen. Figures alone are 
inadequate to express what this would mean. 
Breaking down public resistance by re- 


vealing life insurance 


in its true aspects 


would “unlock the deepest energies of life 
insurance men, and make their work a plea- 
sure and a pastime.” Once popularize the 


conception of life insu 
nity’s biggest asset, and 
the whole business.” 


rance as the commu- 
“it will revolutionize 


Serious thought must be given to such 


words, coming from su 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 
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Valuable Information 
Furnished Companies 


Sales Research Bureau Accomplishes 
Much in First Three Months; 
Membership Grows Steadily 





The 
Bureau 


Life 


closed 


Research 
its first three months 

April 1, and at that 
point in its development it is of great 
interest to life insurance executives to 
know just what has been accomplished 
to date. 

As regards membership, the list now 
includes thirty companies scattered 
from New England to California, com- 
panies which have in force many Dil- 
lions and companies which have not 
yet reached the $25 million mark in 
amount in force. But they have joined 
in this co-operative effort to study their 
sales problems and regardiess of size 
or age or location are bent on making 
this undertaking of value to each indl- 
vidual member as well as to the busi- 
ness of life insurance in general. This 
wide spread of the idea of co-operation 
is a tribute to the calibre of the execu- 
tives of American Life Insurance and 
has been the keynote of the confer- 
ences thus far held. Among recent ad- 
ditions to the list of members are the 
Metropolitan of New York, National 
of Vermont, Sun Life of Montreal, West 
Coast of San Francisco and Western 
Union of Spokane. 

This group of subscribers to the 
bureau has thus become its owner and 
has appointed an executive committee 
of seven executives whose duty it shall 
be to represent the members in all 
the bureau’s affairs. It was believed 
that such a small group could become 
the close advisers of the bureau staff 
and thus make the work done essen- 
tially practical. The plan has been fol- 
lowed with even better results than 
were expected, for the seven members 
have shown such an interest in the 
work of the bureau that they have kept 
in constant touch with it and have 
greatly assisted in planning the work. 
The chairman of the committee is 
Oliver Thurman of the Mutual Benefit 
and the other members are: Philip 
Burnet of the Continental, Charles 
Hommeyer of the Union Central, G. L. 
Hunt of the Guardian, Ralph Rice of 


Insurance Sales 


of existence on 


the National Fidelity, W. T. Shepard 
of the Lincoln National and W. E. 
Taylor of the Equitable Here again 


the wide difference in location and size 
of the companies represented shows 
that the work will be done on the 
broadest possible lines. 
Studying Field Force 

At the meeting of the members in 
March, it was decided to commence 
a study of the present field force of 
the companies with a view to deter- 
mining what practical results could be 
secured which would be of value to 
home offices and general agents. The 
aim has been to secure the facts cov- 
ering the significant items in the past 
history of an agent—in other words, 
whether, in case of age, for example, 
greater success attends the work of 
men who enter the business at 25 or 
30 or other ages. Most general agents 
have certain opinions which they rely 
on in the very serious work of ap- 


‘pointing new agents and the present 


study is merely designed to examine a 
sufficient number ef records of agents 
s0 that some definite help can be given 
to comnanies and general agents. 
About 12,000 blanks have been supplied 
to the companies and will be distributed 
to the agency forces of those com- 
panies, after which they will be as- 
sembled and studied by the bureau. 
This work in the agency field is simi- 
lar to the work done in the under- 
writing field by the Medico Actuarial 
Mortality Investigation ten years ago 
and is expected to give the companies 
and particularly the general agents of 
those companies invaluable assistance. 

The second study which was asked 


for by the companies is a study of the 
work of the general agent. It is recog- 
nized that there are many ways of 
operating a general agency but it is 
believed that there are certain threads 
running through the organization and 
management of successful agencies. 
The purpose of the present study is to 
discover those threads and to make 
them available for the use of both home 
offices*and general agents. A descrip- 
tion of the method of making this study 
is just off the press and will go to the 
members within a few days. One of 
its chief uses will be its value in start- 
fing a new general agent, for by the 
use of this wide study, the new man 
will at once be permitted to secure 
the benefit of the long experience of 
others. 


Agency Methods Studied 


In addition to these studies, the bu- 
reau has secured close contact with 
the agency departments of the com- 
panies and has thus amassed in its 
files a very large amount of information 
of the methods and practices employed 
in running an agency department. This 
pooling of information is already mak- 
ing it possible for member companies 
to send inquiries to the bureau on 
matters of general practice and to 3e- 
cure invaluable information from the 
mass of material secured from thirty 
other companies. 

At the present time, the bureau is 
operating on a budget approved by the 
executive committee and which will 
gradually be enlarged as the work pro- 
gresses. Much of the work thus far 
done by the business manager, J M. 
Holcombe, Jr., and by the assistant di- 
rector, C. F. Hansen, has been in the 
field, securing contact with the home 
offices and general agencies of the com- 
panies. This contact with the com- 
panies and particularly with the execu- 
tive committee has brought about the 
essentially practical work which the 
bureau proposes to turn out for its 
members. 





RUSSELL SAILS FOR EUROPE 

John Newton Russell, Jr., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Russell, sailed Saturday 
on the George Washington for Europe. 
Mr. Russell is home office agency man- 
ager for the Pacific Mutual Life. He 
plans to visit in Europe for about three 
months, returning in time to attend the 
Toronto Convention. 








therein all hope for America lies.” 


out an endowment policy. 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
ft will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 


Founded 1866 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 
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Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 























BIG INCREASE IN DIVIDENDS 





Masonic Mutual Life Association Had 
Most Prosperous Year in 1921; 
Net Cost Decreased 





A material increase in dividends has 
been announced by the Masonic Mutual 
Life Association of the District of 
Columbia. In some instances the divi- 
dends are practically doubled; in other 
cases the increase was from 35 to 50 
per cent. The board of directors took 
this action because they felt justified 
by the showing of the Association dur- 
ing 1921. The assets were increased 
to more than $4,500,000; a net gain of 
over $30,000,000 of insurance in force 
was made; and $42,448,000 of new in- 
surance was issued during 1921. 

Tables showing the return of savings 
for 1921 payable as reduction in the 
annual payment due in the period April 
1, 1922, to April 1, 1923, show that for 
$1,000 of whole life, with premium at 
age 25 of $17.80, the return of savings 
on policy issued in 1920 is $1.60, mak- 
ing the net cost $16.20. For twenty- 
payment life, issued at age 25, with 
premium of $25.41, the return of sav- 
ings is $1.73, making net cost $23.68. 
For fifteen payment life, issued at age 
25, with premium of $30.31, the return 
of savings is $1.80, making net cost 





465,227 in the same period. 


Insurance. 


provisions. 








| Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


Business 
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$28.51. For twenty year cndowment, 
issued at same age, with premium of 
$42.02, the return of savings iis $2.01, 
making net cost $40.01. And the life 
endowment, issued at same age, with 
premium of $19.52 the return of savings 
is $1.63, making the net cost $17.89. 
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Business Men 
Who Prosper in the 
Next 10 Years 


will be those who most quickly inter- 
pret present day conditions and read- 
just theirselling planstomeetthenew 
times. Great rewards await those who 
know and understand howtotranslate 
their knowledge into effective action. 
Several thousand such people will 
assemble at the 


Eighteenth Annual Convention 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


Milwaukee, June 11 to 15, 1922 


They will swap experiences, ex- 
change ideas, discuss plans for theim- 
provement of their advertising and 
selling methods. 

For some years business has been 
done on a rising market. Now, we 
must readjust our plans to a falling 
market. Few business men, active 
today, know whatthat means, except 
those who have been finding the way 
during the last few months. 

There will be business men at Mil: 
waukee from half way around the 
world—and thousands from the 
United States and Canada. 

In addition to intimate man-to-man cor- 
tact in the general and departmental sessions 
of the convention, affording opportunity to 
obtain light on individual problems, there 
willbe agreat exhibit of domestic and foreign 
advertising showing how others have created 
sales through advertising. 

The central location of Milwaukee, itswon- 
derful transportation facilities and the fact 
that June is Wisconsin’s ideal month, insure 
a very large attendance. You do not have to 

e a member of an advertising clubto attend. 

For complete information as to special rail- 

road rates, hotel reservations, etc., address 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
110 West 402i St., New York, N. Y. 
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SCENE IN THE OFFICE OF THE MAN WHO EMPLOYS FIFTY OR MORE PBROPLE 


You can tell him— 


That Group Insurance was not discarded by employers who dis- 
continued many other employee-welfare plans when business 
tightened up. 

That the number of employers carrying Group Insurance has 
increased every year since the first policy was written. 

That two million employees and their families are now protected by 
Group Insurance. 


That Group Insurance is no longer an experiment and its returns 
are sure, not problematical. 


That Group Insurance improves the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee and makes easier the adjustment of all 
differences that may arise as between capital and labor. 


That an organization protected by Group Insurance is tempered 
throughout with goodwill. 

That Group Insurance helps make a good working force a better one. 

That employers can not secure a larger return by the expenditure 
of 25 cents per week per employee in any other way. 

That the employer can buy life insurance protection for his em- 
ployees under a Group Policy at one fourth the cost of life 


insurance bought by employees individually on the weekly 
premium plan. 


That many employees who will be insured under a Group Policy 


could not pass a medical examination and get any kind of life 
insurance individually. 


That Group Insurance is a measure of undeniable justice. 
That the Travelers pay envelope stuffers, booklets, bulletins, etc., 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HarTFORD 


keep the employees’ appreciation of Group Insurance at high 
water mark. 

That the safety bulletin and safety literature service which goes 
with Travelers Group Insurance increases production. 

That The Travelers sells Group Life Insurance, as well as Regular 
Life Insurance, at guaranteed low cost. 

That premiums paid for Group Insurance are deductible from 
gross income, in accordance with the Federal Income Tax 
Law as amended by Act of 1921. 

That premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly. 

That thereafter the insurance of new employees becomes effective 
automatically and amounts of insurance on old employees in- 
crease automatically (if a service formula is used) in accord- 
ance with the terms and plan outlined in the master policy. 

That the Group Policies and Certificates of The Travelers contain 
a broad and liberal permanent total disability clause. 

That the Travelers plan of handling Group Insurance reduces to a 
minimum the bookkeeping work required of the employer. 

That the Travelers claim organization, dating back nearly 60 
years and extending over the entire continent, is able to pay 
claims within a few hours after notice. 

That certain firms with whom he is very familiar have adopted 
Travelers Group Insurance (Pick out names from classified 
lists on file in Branch Offices). 

That the number of employers who have selected The Travelers for 
their group insurance exceeds the number that have chosen any 
other company by 42 percent. 


Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT CoNNECTICUT 


T H E i RK 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, 


A VELERS 


COMPENSATION, 


GROUP, BURGLARY PLATE GLA86, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


The Leading Insurer of Group Life and Group Accident and Sickness Risks 
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INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 

It is time to call « halt upon the hair- 
brained and half-baked publicity art- 
ists who are trying to combine adver- 
tising and news matter in reference to 
the proper presentation of life insur- 
ance news and features, before legiti- 
mate institutional advertising is given 
a black eye from which it will take a 
long time to recover. ‘Some of the 
schemes now on foot would be absurd 
were it not for the harm that is being 
done to this great business. Take the 
case of the Red Letter outfit whose 
cheap and tawdry methods are exposed 
on the front page of this paper. Imagine 
writing a letter in the form of a tele- 
gram on Western Union stationery in 
language of an oil stock or gold mine 
promoter presenting an insurance prop- 
osition to advertising managers which 
really amounts to the promise of the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars! Even the bucket shop peo- 
ple have the best looking stationery 
they can get, and the people they try 
to sell are often the most inexperienced 
and ignorant. 

But, in the case of the Red Letter 
proposition, a group of business experts 
who are among the most astute in 
America are appealed to by a news ser- 
vice “company,” whose name is not 
even on the door of the building occu- 
pied in the best location of New York 
City—-Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street, What are the prominent daily 
newspaper people to think of such tac- 
tics, and will not the editors scrutinize 
more closely than ever any news or 
other material coming from legitimate 
life insurance sources? “The greatest 
advertising campaign in life insurance 
history,” is the statement made by the 
Red Letter “company” 
advertising managers. 


to the skeptical 
If it were the 
life 
insurance history it would be queered 
from the start by such a presentation. 
The situation is serious in many ways, 
but the most unfortunate phase of it is 
the manner in which the National: As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is men- 
tioned in the Red Letter literature. It 
is up to the leaders of the Association 
to get busy immediately and find out 
exactly what is being done in institu- 
tional advertising before the subject is 
given such a setback that it will not re- 


cover in years, and above all chase the 
fakers out of the field. 

The daily newspapers of the United 
States are perfectly willing to give 
plenty of space to life insurance, but 
this is a big subject and should not be 
handled by inexperienced people, or 
arranged in committee meeting where 
there is no access to the advice of ex- 
perts.+ This town is full of experts in 
publicity. A representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter recently wrote an arti- 
cle telling how insurance agents could 
get insurance news into local papers. 
It is simple, and it is inexpensive. In 
brief, the advice was for insurance men 
to make friends in every city with a 
bright young reporter who has a liking 
for business men and business news 
and then co-operate with him on the 
story. Such men crowd the papers with 
stories about all sorts of business from 
undertaking to sarsaparilla bottle manu- 
facturing. The only reason insurance 
does not break in except in a few places 
is simply because the insurance men do 
not know the technique of the news- 
paper business and are too indifferent 
to find out, 





IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS WINS 


Jury Says No Attempt Had Been Made 
to Collect Auto Truck 
Insurance 





A verdict for the Importers & Export- 
ers’ Insurance Company, of New York, 
was rendered by a jury in the United 
States District Court, of Baltimore, fo!- 
lowing several days’ trial of a_ suit 
brought by Emory W. Eck to recover 
insurance on several auto trucks burned 
at his garage in Govans, May 2 last. 
Eck’s original claim against the insur- 
ance company was for $26,000, but this 
was reduced to $16,155. 

Judge John C. Rose, presiding, out- 
lined three defenses, the “Baltimore 
Underwriter” says, in his charge to the 
jury: First, that the cost of the trucks 
to the assured had been exaggerated; 
second, that Eck had not made a full 
and fair disclosure to the policy writing 
agent as to his connection with an 
alleged violation of the Volstead act, in 
connection with which some of his 
trucks had been seized, and, third, that 
the fire was fraudulent. Counsel for 
the insurance company were W. Calvin 
Chesnut and S. Ralph Warnken. 

Eck had insured his fleet of auto- 
trucks through I. C. Brownstein & °‘Co., 
agents for the insurance company at 
that time, The insurance was issued 
April 26, 1921, and the fire occurred six 
days later. The initial premium had 
not been paid, but Eck had given a note. 





Walter L. Quinlan, associate 
of The Eastern Underwriter, has re- 
signed to become executive secretary 
of Community Service in Swampscott, 
Mass. This will include’ supervision 
over athletics and playgrounds, in which 
work Mr. Quinlan has had considerable 
experience. He was formerly second 
baseman on the Cornell University 
baseball team; is one of the cleanest 
cut and most popular newspaper men 
who has been visiting insurance men 
every week, and his many friends, in- 
cluding the members of the staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter, regret his leaving 
the insurance field, which is done be- 
cause he prefers the work of making 
communities a brighter spot in which to 
live, as well as the opportunity of do- 
ing his share in the physical upbuilding 
of young men and women. 

Z a e 

Major Daniel P. Sullivan, claim ex- 
aminer for the United States Casualty, 
has been promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel of Infantry. Colonel Sullivan 
has been assigned to the 308th regiment 
of the 77th Division. A dinner of 77th 
Division men will be held at Hotel Astor 
May 13. 


editor 


Wolfe’s Book Recalls 
Early War Risk Days 


WHAT HE DID IN WASHINGTON 


Four Men Had Much To Do With 
Conception of Bureau and Its 
Preparation 


Days of the great war when leading 
actuaries journeyed to Washington to 
confer with government and army offi- 
cials about war risk insurance and 
soldiers’ compensation, are recalled by 
a book for private distribution written 
by S. Herbert Wolfe, the actuary, who 
is a brigadier general in the finance 
reserve corps of the United States 
Army. 


As soon as it became evident that 
this country and Germany wou'd clash 
Mr. Wolfe became convinced that addi- 
tional charges for new life insurance 
made to soldiers and sailors would be 
prohibitive in many cases and he dis- 
cussed the matter at great length with 
Justice Brandeis, Assistant Secretary 
of War Ingraham and Howard Coffin, 
of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense. His first 
work for the Government was on May 
1, 1917, when he went to Canada to 
collect information as to how the Do- 
minion cared for dependents of service 
men. He prepared a pamphlet on the 
subject for the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 

Made Army Captain in June, 1917 

In June, 1917, he was commissioned 
a captain in the Quartermasters Re- 
serve Corps, U. S. A. His first work 
was in the preparation of the “cost 
plus” contract to be used by the Con- 
struction Division of the Army in build- 
ing the sixteen cantonments planned 
to take care of the National Army. 
Judge Mack and others have given 
General Wo'fe credit for the creation 
of the War Risk Insurance Act. This 
he modestly denies, saying that neither 
he, Samuel Gompers, Judge Mack, Ma- 
jor Harry Leonard or himself were 
alone responsible. This quartette did 
a lot, but “a number of others were 
called into consultation and rendered 
valuable assistance. It is impossible 
to give a full list of them, but T recall 
that P. Tecumseh Sherman and L. S. 
Rowe, assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Sullivan, a most efficient 
and sane labor leader. were prominent 
in this patriotic work.” 

The author stops a moment to tell 
about the impractical McAdoo confer- 
ence in which the life companies sent 
representatives to Washington and 
there was a proposition of $4,000 free 
insurance to each soldier. 

Actuaries in Conference 


The author narrates in interesting 
fashion the various steps which led 


up to the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
as it finally took shape, and among 
the actuaries he mentions as having 
come to Washington at the invitation 
of Mr. McAdoo and the suggestion of 
Mr. Wolfe were John K. Gore, Pru- 
dentia'; Arthur Hunter, New York 
Life; Henry Moir, Home Life; James 
D. Craig, Metropolitan; and Joseph H. 
Woodward, then with the New York 
State Fund. It seemed to Mr. Wolfe 
that the experience of the other coun- 
tries relative to fami'y allowance, fam- 
ily allotments and compensation bene- 
fits should be learned at first hand and 
he suggested this to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The War Department 
detailed him to go to France and Eng- 
land where he was shown every cour- 
tesy. While abroad he received a cab'e 
from Secretarv Lansing asking him to 
remain abroad and organize and put 
into operation a European Office War 
Risk Insurance with branch offices. He 
sent an interesting cable back saying 
that such authority must come from 
the War Department. Later, General 


Harbord, chief of staff, sent such 
orders. He, thereupon, organized and 


put into operation this European di- 
vision. While abroad he wrote a 








The Human Side a 


Alexander T. Mac- 
lean, who has been 
made associate ac- 
tuary of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, and 
who is one of the 
most brilliant mem- 
bers of the actuarial 
fraternity, was born 














in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, July 8, 1887. 
Educated in Glas- 


gow he entered the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of the City of Glasgow Life As- 
surance Company. In 1909 he came 
to New York with the Home Life, be- 
coming assistant actuary of that com- 
pany in April, 1916. He became as- 
sistant actuary of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in September, 1916. In 1909 
he was made a Fellow of Faculty of 
Actuaries. In 1911, he passed examina- 
tions for fellowship, Actuarial Society 
of America. In 1921, he became Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. Mr. Maclean has been an ex- 
aminer for the Actuarial Society of 
America, a member of Council and 
served on various committees of the 
Society. 
* ¢ @ 

Harry Clay Fry, Jr., president of 
Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
“put one over’ on his empioyees April 
29, when he was quietly married to Mrs. 
Frazier Whisler Lowe, of that city. Em- 
ployees of the concern knew nothing 
of his plans until the announcement of 
the wedding appeared in the news- 
papers and Mr. Fry failed to appear at 
the office, leaving immediately for an 
extended honeymoon. The ceremony 
was performed in the home of the 
bride’s uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. R. Hilliard, of South Homewood 
avenue. Rev. R. J. Wilson, of Roches- 
ter, officiated. Mr. Fry, who is now 
fifty-six years o'd, was the oldest avi- 
ator with the American Expeditionary 
forces in France. He served throughout 
the war as an aviator and as an aerial 
photographer. Mr. Fry, whose father 
owns the Fry glass plant in Rochester, 
also is an expert in the manufacture of 
glass, and during the war made several 
important experiments which resulted in 
a better lens for field glasses. Mr. Fry 
owns his own flying machine. His office 
in the People’s Bank Building is deco- 
rated with pictures he took from the 
clouds over Pittsburgh and _ vicinity. 
His son also is an aviator and served 
during the war, 





CAN USE WORD CORPORATION 

Commissioner Hobbs of Massachu- 
setts has ruled that the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Ltd., is 
entirely within its rights in using the 


. word “corporation” in its title, 





ADOPTED BY CLOSE VOTE 
The Western Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference took action on_per- 
centage valuations a few days ago, mak- 
ing them mandatory, but the vote was 
very close. 


$10,000 application on General Pershing 
which incident he describes as follows: 


I spent two very delightful hours with Gen- 
eral Pershing explaining the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act to him. It is needless to say that he 
is a very busy man and his willingness to 
spend so much time is an indication of his 
interest in matters concerning the welfare of 
the forces under his control. Before reporting 
to the General I asked his aide to tell me the 
General’s place and date of birth. I, thereupon, 
prepared an application for insurance, complete 
with the exception of the name of the bene- 
ficiary. At the conclusion of my interview, I 
produced this application blank and showed him 
where to put his name on the dotted line. He 
seemed most surprised at the preparations 
which had been made (an old trick thoroughly 
familiar to every insurance man) and applied 
for the full limit—$10,000. 


Returning from France, he was re- 
lieved of his duty in the Treasury De- 
partment and assigned to duty in the 
office of the Assistant to the Quarter- 
master General in charge of finance. 
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No Concerted Boycott 
Of Department Stores 


RUMOR 





HEARD IN _~ BOSTON 





Stock Company Agents and Others 
Resentful of Big Store Attitude 
Towards Reciprocal Bill 





The Massachusetts legislature has 
killed the reciprocal fire bill. It dies 
hard, and undoubtedly will come up 
again next year. The reciprocals tried 
their best to get it through, even going 
to the extent of meeting the objections 
made to the bill wherever they could. 

But while the bill is dead for the 
time being the discussion over its 
merits and demerits has brought wide- 
spread controversy in its wake and 
considerable bitterness. 

One of the advocates of the bill said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“IT understand that the local agents 
are very bitter against the department 
stores and large insurers of the state 
who favored the bill, and I hear that a 
scheme is on foot to let them know 
in dollars and cents just what they 
think about it. I do not mean to 
charge that the movement has reach- 
ed a point where there is a_ boy- 
cott to be floated, but it is tending 
that way. I regard this as poor policy 
as it would mean, that the stock inter- 
ests are showing poor judgment. The 
department stores have nothing against 
the insurance agents; they only want 
reciproca’s for their surplus lines. Far 
better for the agents to rest quietly 
on their laurels in defeating this bill 
and not resort to any retaliatory tac- 
tics, because that sort of thing works 
both ways.” 

What Stock Company Men Say 

The Eastern Underwriter made in- 
quiry in Massachusetts and learns 
that there is no concerted action of any 
kind to be taken “in fighting depart- 
ment stores’; that no concerted action 
has even been thought of. 

One of the leading fire men in Boston 
said to this paper: 

“Of course, the members of the stock 
fraternity are not pleased with the atti- 
tude of some of the big store owners 
and if there are insurance agents or 
company executives or home office 
clerks or agency clerks or special 
agents who have decided individually 
to confine their patronage to friends of 
stock company insurance that I pre- 
sume is a legitimate exercise of their 
personal prerogative, but as far as any 
concerted action is concerned it would 
be unlawful, and there is not an asso- 


ciation of any kind in the state which 
would countenance such a step.” 


H. Appleton Retires 
From Appleton & Cox 


UNDERWRITER FOR 49 YEARS 








Dean of Local Marine Fraternity 
Everywhere Beloved; Son Also 
Leaves Agency 





Herbert Appleton, dean of marine in- 
surance underwriters in New York City, 
and who has capably and loyally served 
the business of marine insurance for a 
half century, minus one year, is retir- 
ing from active business. His with- 
drawal from Beaver street will be re- 
gretted universally by those who dur- 
ing their insurance lifetimes have come 
to respect the ability and love the con- 
genial, kindly personality of Mr. Apple- 
ton. He is seventy-three years of age, 

His son, F. H. Appleton, is severing 
his connection with Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., and will engage in the insurance 
brokerage business. He was connected 
with the cotton department, 

The Messrs. Appleton have sold out 
their interests to the others who have 
been associated with them in the cor- 
poration, and the business will be con- 
tinued under the same corporate title. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., manage the 
marine business of the following com- 
panies: United States Lloyd’s, Inc., In- 
demnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., 
Ltd., Royal Exchange Assurance, Tokio 
Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
United States Fire Insurance Co., Agri- 
cultural Insurance Company, Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Milwaukee Ma- 
chanics Insurance Co., London & Scot- 
tish Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

The corporation succeeded, in 1920, 
the partnership of Appleton & Cox, 
which some years previously had suc- 
ceeded the old firm of Higgins & Cox. 

Mr. Herbert Appleton’s original con- 
nection with the business was in 18738, 
when he became an employee of “sub- 
scribers” at United States ‘“Lloyd’s,” 
then under the management of Higgins 
& Cox. In the course of time he became 
a member of that firm. He was the 
senior member of the succeeding firm 
of Appleton & Cox, and in 1920 became 
vice-president of the corporation. He 
is, therefore, retiring with an excep- 
tionally long record of continuous and 
successful management in connection, 
during the whole period, with one office, 
the activities of which grew, during 
that time, from the management of 
United States “Lloyd’s” only, to their 
present proportions, 


Mr. Appleton is deputy chairman of 
the American committee of “Lloyd’s 
Register.” He will continue to act as 
president of United States Lloyd’s, 
Douglas F. Cox has now become manag- 
ing executive of Appleton & Cox’s af- 
fairs. 
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Where Coal 
and Iron Meet! 


With the discovery of iron ore in the Lake Superior district in the early 
forties, and the construction of railroads from the East and South in the 
fifties, Cleveland realized that it occupied a strategic position for eco- 
nomically assembling the three raw materials essential to the success- 
ful development of a great iron and steel industry—i. e., coal from the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania districts, iron ore from the upper lake regions, 
and lime stone from the nearby Ohio quarries. Today Cleveland is the 
greatest iron ore market in the world, has twelve huge blast furnaces 
and hundreds of steel working concerns in constant operation. 


With such a basic industry as its backbone, and with Lake Erie as its 
harbor and more than half the population of the United States within 
500 miles of her public square, the City of Cleveland is an inspiration 
to every industry within its gates. These ideals of foresight and pro- 
gressiveness actuate the officers and directors of the company in their 
determination to build a worthy institution. If your ideals measure up 
to these standards, we want you to represent us in your locality. 


The Cleveland National 








Fire Insurance Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
Northern of London Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Commonwealth of New York Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. National Security Fire of Neb. 
London & Scottish of London Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: BROOKLYN OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 145 MONTAGUE STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ’Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Successful Adjusters 
Not “Bull Dog Type” 


INTERESTING POINTS DISCUSSED 





J. T. Dargan, Jr., of The Home, Tells 
How Adjuster Can Give 
Real Service 





While commenting on some interest- 
ing cases and narrating some of his 
personal experiences, J. T. Dargan, Jr., 
assistant general adjuster of the Home 
Insurance Company, in an address be- 
fore the Smoke and Cinder Club of 
Pittsburgh, gave several helpful sug- 
gestions for the handling of certain 
problems which adjusters are frequently 
called upon to solve. Extracts from 
his paper follow: 

“In those cases where the interest of 
the mortgagee exceeds the amount of 
insurance, the loss to building structure 
being total, the insurance company in 
paying the mortgagee the full amount 
of his policy has a perfect right to 
insist upon the execution of an agree- 
ment or assignment to the extent of 
the payment, thereby acquiring an in- 
terest in the mortgage to the extent 
of the sum advanced. In those cases 
where the insurance exceeds’ the 
amount of the mortgage, then the com- 
pany has the right to insist upon a 
simple assignment in its favor of the 
mortgage, and after in this manner 
stepping into the shoes of the mort- 
gagee, may insist upon payment of the 
mortgage when due, and may institute 
foreclosure proceedings exactly as the 


mortgagee would have done had there - 


been no loss. 

“In this case, however, the owner of 
the property may be able to avoid the 
tit'e passing to the insurance company 
in foreclosure proceedings by setting up 
the fact that there had been no void- 
ance of the policy and in consequence 
the insurance company had not the 
right to proceed as the assignee of 


the mortgagee. Where, however, a clear 
forfeiture of the policy contract had 
taken place prior to a loss the com- 
pany should encounter no difficulty in 
acquiring valid title to the remaining 
realty in the manner above set forth. 

“Where an adjuster discovers the 
fact that an assured has signed, during 
the life of the policy, a waiver in favor 
of a railroad company in consideration 
of the installation of a spur track, the 
policy is unquestionably void. Where, 
however, the waiver is executed prior 
to the inception of the contract, and, 
in other words, there has been no 
change during the life of the policy, it 
is a question whether it would be held 
in all states that an actual forfeiture 
had taken place. 


The Appraisal Agreement 

“Very few field representatives of 
companies are aware of the fact that 
there is no provision in the policy re- 
quiring the assured to actually sign 
an appraisal agreement. In fact the 
assured is entirely within his legal 
rights in declining to sign anything. 
An appraisal entered into verbally, if 
carried on and completed in accordance 
with policy conditions, will be just as 
binding as if an ordinary appraisal 
agreement had been executed by the 
parties at interest. The signing of an 
appraisal agreement, of course, is some- 
thing that no assured should object to 
as the written document naturally 
eliminates all further argument which 
may ensue in the event of an unsatis- 
factory award. The policy, of course, 
clearly provides the manner in which 
an appraisal shall be conducted, and 
particularly specifies that the award 
shalt be in writing.” 

In conclusion Mr. Dargan urged all 
field men to more often personally un- 
dertake the adjustment of losses, in 
that it was pointed out that this is 
the only time that a salaried repre- 
sentative of the company personally 
comes in contact with the insuring 
public. 

This suggestion was not made due 
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to any dissatisfaction with either com- 
pany adjustment bureau organizations 
or independent organizations but was 
merely a plea to those assembled to 
revive the old and almost obsolete cus- 
tom of special agents adjusting where- 
ever convenient and possible their in- 
dividual or smaller losses. Mr. Dar- 
gan pointed out that more frequent 
contact between the insuring public and 
company special agents would create 
a, better feeling and would undoubtedly 
be a constructive move for the good 
of the cause in that the public is and 
has been always as a whole exceeding- 
ly skeptical of the non-technical frank 
and honestly intended attitude of the 
companies, not only in connection with 
loss but all other features of the fire 
insurance business. 
”~ * - 

“From time immemorial the general 
public has looked upon the adjuster as 
the ‘bull dog’ type of individual, though 
from my observation the most success- 
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ful men in the profession are those 
who have a thoroughly pleasing and in- 
offensive demeanor as well as diplo- 
macy. As a rule the average indi- 
vidual suffers not more than one loss 
during a lifetime, and naturally when 
this crisis arises, diplomacy as well 
as consideration on the part of the 
company adjuster accomplishes more 
to straighten out misunderstanding 
than any other form of treatment. 
“The policy contract becomes a thor- 
oughly personal one at this time. The 
insured when purchasing the policy 
does so purely from the standpoint of 
protection in the event of a casualty 
and in probably not one out of a thou- 
sand cases is the contract carefully 
read and considered. Naturally after a 
loss the insured reads the policy from 
beginning to end and no doubt notices 
that there are several things which 
should have been done which he has 
failed to do. He is, as a rule, some- 
what excited or over-wrought upon the 
arrival of the adjuster, and unless the 
latter’s attitude is considerate and 
reasonable a serious and thorough mis- 
understanding may arise. 


To Avoid Duplicate Payment 


“The only manner in which duplicate 
payment to both the owner of the build- 
ing and the tenant or lessee, whose 
interest is covered under a policy on 
improvements and betterments, may be 
avoided is by a mutual agreement be- 
tween all parties at interest, including 
the owner, his insurer, the individual 
or concern installing and having the use 
of the improvements and betterments, 
and the insurers of same, whereby the 
amount each class of insurers is to 
‘pay may be agreed upon. If the owner 
and lessee make claim for say the 
item of decorations, there is, so far 
as I know, no manner in which duplica- 
tion of payment may be avoided unless 
the companies interested in both items 
agree among themselves to actually re- 
pair or replace the loss or damage, pay- 
ing the contractor direct and thereby 
successfully avoiding any further con- 
troversy with either owner or lessee.” 





VIEWS ON A SPECIAL RISK 

In the estimation of a certain foreign 
underwriter an American special risk 
is something of a minus quantity. He 
believes the majority of such risks are 
deformed offshoots of open policies 
which the insurers refuse to accept and 
which, therefore, must be _ peddled 
around the market until some hungry 
underwriter devours them with a prayer 
for the adequacy of the rate. Immedi- 
ately suspicious of a special risk when 
one is offered, he has warned the United 
States branch of the company to greet 
“specials” with a cold shoulder unless 
the risks are obviously attractive. While 
most American underwriters fail to 
share fully the views of this cautious 
underwriter and treat special risks with 
more respect and consideration, it is 
interesting to note the reactions of for- 
eigners to American offerings, especial- 
ly in view of some companies’ experi- 
ences here in marine. 
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National Board Not To 
Consider Commissions 
Or Rate Jurisdiction 


COMMISSIONERS ASKED IT 





Gave Up That Control Years Ago; 
Sidelights on Convention in St. 
Louis Last Week 





“Not a chance.” 

That’s the opinion of William Street, 
and all the other insurance streets, 
about the resolution which the insur- 
ance commissioners passed last week 
in St. Louis asking the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to take a hand 
in straightening out the complex and 
inconsistent commission question, as 
well as the lack of uniformity relative 
to rates. 

There is not a fire executive any- 
where who will admit that commissions 
as at present paid are explicab’e; and, 
at the same time, there isn’t an execu- 
tive who can tell how the problem can 
be solved. The system is wrong, but 
just how to correct it no one knows. 
Maybe, some genius will appear and 
arrive at a solution which will not 
only be sensible, but also have with 
it some adjunct which will make it 
effective. As for rates, there is a lot 
here which cannot be explained. 

Conflict of Rate Managers 

One of the Commissioners told a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Under- 
writer that two rating bureau managers 
had almost a knockdown fight in his 
office over a risk which was on the 
boundary line dividing their two offices. 
The commissioner looked on with 
amusement while they exchanged re- 
partee; neither of them being in gooa 
humor. The commissioner could not 
help thinking: “Both these men are 
on salary from the same employers. 
Why should they have such divergent 
views? Why not a more central au- 
thority over all the bureaus?” 

Well, that’s coming in this state, but 
getting back to the resolution, the Na- 
tional Board will never consent to but- 
ting in on a combination rate and com- 
mission question, because its members 
do not care to risk going to jail. If 
the National Board management would 
agree to “take on” rates at the May 25 
annual meeting, the chances are that 
it would begin to receive resignations 
the following morning. Some execu- 
tives think that if the National Board 
were in on the rate proposition it Would 
immediately become a center of attacr 
every time a rate controversy arose in 
a state, and it might not be long before 
there would be conspiracy charges as 
well. 

Look what would have happened in 
Mississippi! Old-timers remember that 
the National Board at one time made 
rates, but shortlv before they were 
dropped, the organization held an annual 
meeting which was attended by exactly 
nine members. After rates were 
dropped the membership grew again. 





Barry’s Report Dormant 

The commission rate resolution was 
adopted along with the reading of a 
report of a committee on the commis- 
sion question made by James Victor 
Barry in 1910 at the time he was insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan. When 
Joe Button read extracts from that re- 
port in St. Louis, he might just as well 
have been reading of conditions today. 
They were identical. 

Everything he said of conditions ex- 
isting in 1910 exist today. It is exact- 
ly twelve years since that report was 
read, and as far as having any effect 
is concerned, the commissioners migh’. 


* just as well not have made it. 





Jail for Financial Slander 

Herman Ekern, the mutuals’ lawyer, 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
why a resolution was introduced mak- 
ing possible a $1,000 fine if anyone 
casts reflections on the financial stand- 
ing of a reciprocal or an exchange. 

“Can’t you fine an editor or a trade 
association now for literature reflect- 
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ing upon the solvency of a concern 
under attack?” he was asked. 

“Yes, but you can’t send anybody to 
jail!” he replied. 

Asked if the mutuals had anybody or 
any association in mind, he said: 

“You will see when the statutes are 
passed,” he said. “Anyway, the idea 
didn’t originate with us, but with the 
bankers’ association who had this bill 
in twenty-two states.” 





Anybody Can Talk or Have Resolution 
Submitted 

The Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention is anything but a gag rule af- 
fair. If some queer-looking stranger 
with a paper collar and a plug of 
tobacco in his hand arose and started 
to make a speech nobody would inter- 
rupt him for a few minutes, even if 
he began by saying that the greatest 
crime ever perpetrated in this country 
was when Kansas voters quit sending 
“Sockless” Jerry Simpson back to Con- 
gress. 

Joe Button would wink at Tom Don- 
aldson; Platt Whitman would take out 
his handkerchief and rub his eyeglasses, 
and Frank Stoddard would turn to Harry 
Appleton and talk Albany for a few 
minutes. Everybody would be willing 
to stake the stranger those five minutes, 
because (for all those present know) he 
may be the new commissioner from 
Alaska or the new deputy from one 
of the cotton states. If he were just, a 
crank who wandered in, a neat bit of 
satire by Clarence Hobbs cr one of 
the other lights would floor him sooner 
or later. 

All of which recalls the question so 
frequently heard at commissioners’ con- 
ventions: “Colonel Button, who gave 
you that resolution you introduced?” 
Business of thinking for a moment by 
the courteous and kindly Virginia 
colonel, who finally answers: “Dunno. 
Somebody handed it to me.” 

And there you have it. Anybody can 
hand the secretary any _ resolution. 
“Colonel Joe” will introduce it because 
it doesn’t tie up the convention and it 


makes everybody happy. 





Stoddard on Taxation 

Colonel Stoddard, New York insur- 
ance superintendent, delivered a talk 
in St. Louis in which he expressed his 
sympathy for the American insurance 
interests which are trying their best 
to struggle against unauthorized insur- 
ance competition. He had been told 
by prominent brokers that they would 
not object to taxation on Lloyd’s busi- 
ness if taxation were general, but ir 
it were a question of merely New York 
and a few other states making this tax- 
ation while other states did not, the 
problem would not be solved because 
brokers would simply operate through 
states where there was no taxation. 
In other words, if the country as a 
whole decides on a certain line of ac- 
tion big brokers would not attempt to 
fight it, but they want real, not sham, 
reform; national, not sectional, legisla- 
tion. 





St. Louis Hospitality 

St. Louis insurance companies and 
insurance men were hospitality itself. 
The beautiful new mission building of 
the Central States Life was the scene 
of a dinner Monday night of last week 
to the commissioners and others at- 
tending the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention, while the Missouri States 
Life had the Convention attendants as 
its guests at a big luncheon in the ex- 
clusive St. Louis Club. There the cen- 
tral figure was M. E. Singleton, presi- 
dent of the Missouri States Life, who 
has made many friends since entering 
the insurance business, who made a 
large private fortune in the cotton seed 
oil business, and who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Orient. 





WATCH FOR E. W. LAW 

E. W. Law, the new manager of the 
Royal, receivéd recently from the field 
and office force of the Chicago branch a 
handsome gold watch as an assurance 
of continued loyalty toe the Law family 
and carrying every good wish for the 
success of his management. 
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Select Your Insurer 
Warns LaBoyteaux 


INSIST ON FAIR SETTLEMENTS 


Broker Gives Estimates on Compara- 
tive Strength of American and 
Foreign Marine Markets 

The proper selection of the insurer 
and the character of insurance protec- 
tion supersedes premium costs and 
markets, in the opinion of President 
W. H. LaBoyteaux, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, who spoke yesterday afternoon on 
“Vital Points in Marine Insurance Poli- 
cies” before the Ninth National Foreign 
Trade Convention in Philadelphia. While 
the major part of Mr. LaBoyteaux’s 
speech concerned itself with explana- 
tions of clauses in insurance contracts, 
he gave also some interesting advice on 
the comparative value and use of the 
American, British and continental Euro- 
pean markets, which follows: 

The first, and in my opinion the most 
important question to determine, is the 
selection of the insurer. It is a very 
great tribute to the conduct of insur- 
ance that so many people seem to labor 
under the delusion that if they have a 
sheet of paper labelled “insurance pol- 
icy,” they are fully protected against all 
loss or damage. It is, however, a delu- 
sion. 

In the United States all insurance 
companies are subject to governmental 
(state) regulation and supervision in re- 
spect to their financial status. This 
does not, however, prevent insolvency 
and during the past few years several 
marine insurance companies have be- 
come insolvent through bad manage- 
ment or even questionable practices, 





and have been unable to meet their 
obligations to their policyholders. 

But beyond, and in my opinion quite 
as important as the financial position of 
the company is the morale of the com- 
pany, the attitude of those who conduct 
its affairs and their desires or lack of 
desire to deal fairly and libera'ly with 
their policyholders. The function and 
purpose of insurance is to indemnify 
against losses caused by an insured 
peril. Complete indemnification is not 
always possible, but without prompt 
payment of the loss the very purpose 
of the insurance may be defeated. 

In the everyday handling of claims 
under their policies marine insurers ac- 
cept as proofs of loss the documentary 
evidence which I shall later mention. 
Such documentary evidence does not in 
itself, however, constitute legal proof 
as required by our courts. Nor are the 
companies bound to accept as conclu- 
sive of the facts the documentary evi- 
dence which may be submitted by an 
assured. A company whose manage- 
ment is inclined to technicalities oy liti- 
gation can create innumerable difficul- 
ties and interminable delays, making 
very difficult the collection of any loss 
which they may see fit to question. For 
this reason, while a company financially 
strong is always desirable, it is equally 
important in the selection of the insurer 
to give consideration to its reputation 
for fair dealing and prompt settlement 
of losses, 

When to Use Foreign Markets 

A word about the use of the foreign 
marine insurance markets. I am not 
one of those who think that it is in the 
best interests of this country that we 
should never buy of other countries. It 
seems to me such a policy is impracti- 
cal, and that to se'l the people of other 
countries we must buy of other coun- 
tries. It is not in that spirit, however, 
that I refer to the question of foreign 


insurance. I approach the subject en- 
tirely from the standpoint of equality 
of service. Are the goods (insurance) 
sold by the foreign insurer as service- 
able and as well suited to your needs as 
those of home production? 

The foreign markets may, for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, be very properly 
divided into two parts. The English 
market and the markets outside of Eng. 
land. 

The English market is generally 
recognized as a world’s market. For 
years—I almost said centuries—it has 
done a world-wide business. Orders for 
marine insurance are sent there daily 
in large volume from every country in 
the world. The capacity of the market 
is almost, if not quite as large as the 
combined capacity of all the outside 
markets. Its underwriters have realized 
the necessity of conducting their affairs 
on broad and liberal lines and have 
established an enviab'e reputation in 
respect to security and fair dealing. 

That there are some exceptions of 
individual companies and/or underwrit- 
ers to this general rule is to be expect- 
ed, and the use of the English market 
should be attended with the same care 
of selection as would be used at home. 

For fear that perchance what I have 
said about the English market may be 
misconstrued as a possible reflection on 
the American market or a preference 
for the English market, I want to add 
that I had no such intention or thought. 
On the contrary, I regard the marine 
insurer doing business in the United 
States the equal of the insurers in Eng- 
land in every way. A!'so, that entirely 
apart from sentimental considerations 
many business reasons exist why Amer- 
ican merchants should always give 
every preference to the American mar- 
ket. This market deserves your loyal 
support, and that it will get it I have 
no doubt. 


The continental market offers many 
difficulties, particularly at the presemt 
time. There are, of course, a number 
of substantial marine insurance com- 
panies organized and doing business in 
the countries of continental Europe. 
There are, however, many more smaller 
and, from the American point of view, 
undesirable marine companies on the 
continent, Many of these smaller com- 
panies were organized during or im- 
mediately after the war. Many of them 
have since become bankrupt. Ordinarily 
the larger and more substantial com- 
panies are conservatively managed and 
are not seeking insurance sent from the 
outside. The smaller and more specu- 
lative companies, however, are doing 
s0 and at rates below the level of the 
prevailing rates in the markets where 
the insurance would normally be ar- 
ranged. That such companies cannot 
succeed and that those holding their 
policies will ultimately suffer is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The absence of any 
governmental regulation or supervision 
may enable a postponement of the date 
of settlement, but it will surely come. 


Another, and to my mind very im- 
portant consideration against the use 
of continental security is that the insur- 
ance laws and insurance practices on 
the continent are so entirely different 
from those to which we are accustomed. 
This in itself would lead to unforeseen 
difficulty and make such insurance con- 
tracts of questionable value. 

Fina'ly, any one using such foreign 
market should ask themselves “How 
can we enforce payment of the claim 
under the policies if the foreign insurer 
declines to admit liability?” They should 
remember that before recovery can be 
made, they must prove the claim is one 
due under the policy. The insurer can, 
if it suits its purposes, simply decline 
to pay, even though the proof as to 
liability may seem to be conclusive. 
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Association Holds 
First Meet in 7 Years 


PENNSYLVANIA AGENTS GATHER 








Elect John A. Dalzell, of Pittsburgh, 
President; Clash With Federation 
Avoided 





For seven years the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
been dormant, but it was revived in a 
rousing meeting held in Harrisburg last 
week which was attended by President 
Case, Secretary Bennett, and more than 
fifty other Pennsylvania insurance men. 
Among the cities represented by agents 
were Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes- 
Barre, Erie, Reading. Pottsville and 
Carlisle. The membership of the asso- 
ciation is 286. 

John A. Dalzell, of Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Association; Charles H. Biddie, of 
Wilkes-Barre, vice-president, and Fred- 
erick V. Rockey, of Harrisburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. They will try to get a 
thousand members by September 1 and 
nine territorial vice-presidents are be- 
ing selected. 


C. B. Lutz, of Bloomsburg, a past 
president of the state association, was 
chosen chairman of the re-organization 
meeting and Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion, was requested to act as secretary 
of the meeting. The characteristic 
features of the American Agency Sys- 
tem, the object and aim of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
progress and growth achieved, work 
accomplished and the protection and 
benefits being derived by local agency 
interests were fully described in ad- 
dresses delivered by James L. Case, 
president of the National Association, 
and by Mr. Bennett. Howard M. Bird, 
of Harrisburg, related the past history 
of the Pennsylvania organization, the 
causes which contributed to its decline 
and dormancy and the persistent, stren- 
uous efforts made during the fifteen 
years he has continuously served as 
secretary-treasurer to maintain an 
active and useful existence. 

A statement circulated throughout 
Pennsylvania to the effect that the 
benefits obtainable from re-establishing 
a state association of insurance agents 
would be identical with the service be- 
ing rendered by the Insurance Federa- 
tion to local agents considerably handi- 
capped the rehabilitation efforts and 
caused resentment. President James 
C. Murray of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, however, came 
to the re-organization meeting to 
express friendly feeling of the Federa- 
tion toward the agents’ association and 
to invite its members to attend the 
ninth annual Federation meeting to be 
held in Harrisburg on the following day. 

He said that one of the differences 
was that the membership of the asso- 
ciation consisted solely of local writing 
agents while that of the Federation 
also embraced brokers, carriers and 
employes and _ policyholders, mutual 
and reciprocal as well as joint stock 
interests. He said the association deals 
only with the relations between agen- 
cies and companies while the Federa- 
tion is of a political nature, but this 
does not prevent the association from 
joining the Federation in opposing per- 
Nicious legislation. He asserted that 
there was positively no animosity 
toward the association or its sphere 
of activity and that the Federation will 
willingly aid the progress of the asso- 
ciation in every possible way. He ex- 
Pressed the opinion that the trouble 
with the insurance business today is 
that there is entirely too much competi- 
tion and too little co-operation between 
agents, brokers and companies; that 
there are millions of premiums in the 
state which never have been written. 
At the suggestion of President Murray 
a unanimous vote of thanks was given 
to President Case and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Bennett for the work thsy have 
accomplished in elevating the standing 
of the insurance business and agent. 








The Agent who best serves his clients has at his com- 
mand a dependable organization for giving his clients 
that quality of service which brings business. 


The Norwich Union Companies can safely be chosen 
to sustain and reinforce their Agents’ service, to con- 
scientiously care for every claim, large and small, and 
to fulfill every obligation, contractual or moral, to the 


policyholder. 





Insurance 
is 
Primarily a Service 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


W. G. Falconer, President 








J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


In Union There Is Strength —In Norwich Union 
There Is Strength, Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 


age, Explosion, Rent, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and 

Civil Commotion, Liability, Bur- 
glary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident & Health, 
Golfers, Plate Glass 


COMPANIES 





J. G. Mays, Secretary 




















Speakers for U. S. 
Chamber Meeting 


WIDE VARIETY ON PROGRAM 





Chamber Now Watching and Analyzing 
Congressional Insurance 
Legislation 





Up to date this is a list of the 
speakers aecepting invitations to ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the insur- 
ance department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to be held in 
Washington May 16-17: 

W. H. Merrill, president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago. 

J. E. Kavanagh, vice-president, Met- 
ropo'itan Life, New York. 

J. R. MacColl, treasurer, Lorraine 
Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

H. P. Moore, general manager Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton Schocl 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania; 
and insurance expert to United States 
Shipping Board and Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Mr. Moore 
is to talk on “Initiating and Carrying 
on Insurance in Foreign Fields.” 

Madden’s Talk 

The insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has for one of its chief purposes 
to “bring about a more sympathetic 
understanding and attitude between in- 
surance and the public” declared Man- 
ager James L. Madden in a talk last 
week in Washington before the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau when he outlined 
aims of the Chamber. 

“The National Chamber,” he said, “is 
an ideal body to carry on this work 
as it has nothing to sell, and is inter- 
ested sole’y in the advancement and 
development of business. The depart- 
ment is now engaged in watching and 
analyzing insurance legislation intro- 
duced in Congress as well as state 
legislation which has tendencies of 
being national in scope and interest. 
At. present there is no place where one 
may go for information relative to in- 
surance or conservation. It is intended 
to gradually create a center for sources 
of information. This wi'l not be a 
library but will be limited to a complete 
record of sources. One phase of this 
service will be the securing of infor- 
mation from various governmental de- 
partments in Washington. 


“At the last meeting of the Insurance 
Advisory Committee a subcommittee 
was authorized to make a detailed 
study of insurance taxation, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the effect of it upon 
the public and policyho'ders. After 
this is completed it is expected to have 
a standing committee on all forms of 
insurance taxation.” 





ANDREWS WITH LOGUE BROTHERS 





Former Hartford Steam Boiler Man 
Pushing New Electrical Machin- 
ery Line in Pittsburgh 





Insurance of electrical machinery and 
equipment is one of the largest fields 
open to insurance men of the present 
and future, declares J. S. Andrews, for- 
merly with the Hartford Steam Boiler, 
but now with Logue Bros & Company, 
insurance brokers, of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Andrews became connected with Logue 
Bros. May 1, after four years’ successful 
endeavor with the Hartford, as special 
agent in the Pittsburgh district. 

There is nothing to equal the oppor- 
tunities offered in the electrical fie!d, 
says Andrews, and higher premiums are 
offered than in any old renewals in 
other lines. 

Mr. Andrews has been unusually suc- 
cessful in this line and advises all 
agents soliciting this business to go 
after the “big fe’low.” He points out 
that the small dairyman or others who 
use only one boiler perhaps two or three 
times a day is harder to land than the 
man with several big machines, 
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Resolutions Passed 
By the N. F. P. A. 


TO PROMOTE FIRE PREVENTION 





Determined Effort Being Made _ to 
Arouse Public Opinion Against 
Increasing Fire Loss Ratio 


In the interest of fire prevention the 
National Fire Protection Association 
voted on Tuesday at its annual meeting 
in Atlantic City to adopt a series of 
twelve progressive resolutions designed 
to encourage the more widespread use 
of safety measures and devices. Last 
year turned out to be one of the most 
disastrous in the fire history of the 
United States, despite heroic efforts 
made in many directions to reduce the 
fire waste, a horrible destruction both 
of property and human lives. Following 
are the resolutions passed by the 
N.7. P.A 


1. The adoption by municipalities of the 
Standard Buila:ing Code of the National Board 
ot kire Underwriters to the end that fire 
resistive building construction may be encour- 
aged, the use of inflammable roof coverings pro 
hibited, adequate exit facilities from buildings 
assured, and interiors so designed and fire 
stopped as to prevent or materially retard the 
development and spread of fre therein. 


2. The adoption by all states and provinces 


of minimum building requirements for the pro- 
tection of public and private hospitals, schools, 
asylums and similar institutions. 

3. The enactment by each state and province 
of the fire marshal law advocated by the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North America to the 
end that officia! investigation may be made of 
the causes of all fires, preventable fires may be 
eliminated by public education, and the crime 
ot arson stamped out through vigorous prosecu- 
tion of incendiaries. 

4. The systematic inspection of all buildings by 
city fire marshals or local firemen to insure the 
vigorous enforcement of rules for cleanliness, 
good housekeeping, and the maintenance of sate 
and unobstructed exits, fire-fighting apparatus 
and other protective devices, and to enable fire- 
men to become thoroughly familiar with the 
essential structural and other features of build- 
ings which it is their duty to protect. 

5. The enactment of laws or ordinances fixing 
the cost of extinguishing preventable fires upon 
citizens disregarding fire prevention orders, and 
a more general legal recognition of the common 
law principle of personal liability for damage 
resulting from fires due to carelessness or 
neglect. 

6. The wider general use of the automatic 
sprinkler as a fire extinguishing agent and life 
saver and the more general use of standard 
smoke-proof towers and of horizontal exits 
through properly protected openings in_ fire 
division walls as important life saving facilities. 


Careful Survey of Cities 


7. A careful study of the technical surveys 
of cities made by the engineers of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters covering the items of 

water supplies, their adequacy and reliability, 
fire department efficiency, fire alarm systems 
and conflagration hazards, and of the possibility 
of co-operation among neighboring cities through 
mutual aid and the standardization of hose 
couplings. The organization of local fire pre- 
vention committees to promote these objects. 

8. The universal adoption and use of the 
safety match and legislation prohibiting smok- 
ing in all parts of iactories, industrial and mer- 
cantile buildings except in such fireproof rooms 
as may be especially approved for the purpose 
by authorities having jurisdiction. 

9. The education of children and the public 
generally in careful habits regarding the use 
of fire, and the general adoption by the schools 
of the United States of the fire prevention man- 
ual, “Safeguarding the Home Against Fire,” 
prepared by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

10. The adoption of effective legislation regu 
lating motion picture displays and exchanges; 
the prohibition, without a standard enclosing 
booth, of the use of motion picture projection 
machines in any building unless the film used 
is of the slow-burning type, and the ultimate 
substitution in the manufacture and use of 
motion picture films of the slow-burning type 
in place of nitro-cellulose film. 

1 ‘he general prohibition of the discharge 
or firing of fire-works, fire bailoons, or other 
pyrotechnic display except as a public function 
conducted by properly authorized individuals 
under the supervision of officers of the fire 
departments. 


12. The co-ordination of all these activities 
through a central administrative officer or body 
of the state, province or city having primary 
jurisdiction, for the purpose of promoting uni- 
formity of action and sikcions co-operation. 

In the furtherance of these objects the asso- 
eiation appeals for the co oper: ition of all citi- 

ns. It asks them to help in the dissemina- 
tion of its valuable literature and in the use of 
the standards of fire protection so carefully 
worked out by its committee to the end that 


the lives and subgtance of our people shall not 
continue to be dissipated by a reckless and 
easily preventable waste. 


Why Have Fire Losses 
Not Decreased More? 


PREVENTION EXPERTS’ VIEWS 


John B. Morton, Fire Marshals of 
Ontario and Philadelphia and 
F. W. Wentworth Give 
Several Reasons 

To throw some light on the causes for 
the increasing fire loss ratio the Na- 
tional Fire Protecticn Association at 
its annual meeting this week at At- 
lantic City had several prominent fire 
insurance and fire prevention officials 
submit views on the general subject of 
“Why Do Not Fire Prevention Efforts 
Produce More Results?” Among the 
speakers were President John B. Mor- 
ton of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; E, P. Heaton, fire marshal of 
the Province of Ontario, Canada; Geo. 
W. Elliott, fire marshal of Philadelphia, 
and Franklin W. Wentworth, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Fo'lowing 
are, in brief, the opinions of the afore- 
mentioned: 

John B. Morton said: “It is dis- 
couraging, however, to_realize as we 
must, that notwithstanding our cam- 
paigns of education to correct it, there 
still continues to exist a spirit of in- 
difference, of carelessness and neglect 
of ordinary precautions in the handling 
of dangerous materials, more particu- 
larly of cigarettes and matches, which 
are harmless when handled with ordi- 
nary care, and dangerous when not. It 
is a very simple matter to extinguish 
either a cigarette or a match after 
using, and everyone would undoubtedly 
do so if he cou’d be impressed with the 
idea of the great loss of property and 
life resulting from his neglect to do so. 
It is by keeping everlastingly at it 
through a strenuous campaign of educa- 
tion, we may hope lo reduce this dan- 
gerous element to a minimum.” 
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What E, P. Heaton thinks: “First— 
We are by tradition and inheritance a 
very wasteful people. We are obsessed 
with the crazy notion that we have 
‘money to burn,’ not literally, of course, 
but in the sense that we have unlimited 
resources. We are so rich that we have 
no concern apparently with such a thing 
as the fire waste; therefore, why worry? 

“Second—If this is correct further 
analysis of the national attitude will 
reveal the indisputable fact that under- 
lying it there is the prevailing, yet 
erroneous, belief that waste by fire is 
not a loss because it is largely covered 
by insurance. Without any two opin- 
ions we are agreed that a beneficent 
provision such as fire insurance is in 
reality turned into # great contributing 
cause of fire and rises like a huge moun- 
tain peak, b’ocking the way of advance- 
ment and progress. 

“Third—The third proposition which 
requires only to be stated is that every 
fire prevention effort is more than offset 
by new hazards and processes designed 
by an unusually alert, skilful and intelli- 
gent people to promote the comfort and 
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The Farmers New Trademark 


Foor a company that has performed sixty-two years of 

distinctive and continuous service in the “corn belt,” 
this trademark is indeed well adapted. The drawing is the 
product of Franklin Booth, one of the country’s best known 
artists. The symbolism is of course clear. The farmer with 
his wife and little son looking across the fields of stacked 
corn with every hope of success and prosperity for the 


It is the intention of the Farmers to have this emblem 
appear in all its advertising matter and statements so as to 
make it indicative and impressive of the strength of the 
company wherever Farmers’ policies are written. 


It is generally conceded that the farmer and his family 
will be a worthy addition to the trademarks of the three 
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happiness of mankind, without regard 
to present or ultimate consequences. 
In other words, the pace is too fast, we 
are beaten in the race! 

“Fourth—The bigness of this Conti- 
nent, the concentration of business into 
big establishments, big ideas in gen- 
eral, and you know how big they are, 
have necessarily involved ‘big fires’ 
with the resu!t that a comparatively 
small proportion of the number is re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the 
aggregate fire loss.” 

George W. Elliott: ‘Our efforts at 
fire prevention have not produced more 
results because of the lack of a uniform 
law throughout the country, or in its 
absence, the lack of a law in the larger 
cities and communities, governing oc- 
cupancy control, and, second, because 
of the lack of co-operation on the part 
of large civic and business organizations 
that could do much towards seconding 
the educational effort that has been 
made during the past few years.” 

F. W. Wentworth: “It has been my 
job to study the North American people. 
They are my people. I love them and 
believe that I understand them: but I 
am under no illusions respecting them 
or the kind of civilization in which they 
are caught. We are immersed in a back- 
water of cynicism and unbelief as an in- 
evitable result of the war. Before the 
war our educational work encountered 
ignorance, which it was a pleasure to 
attempt to dispel: now it encounters 
cynicism and indifference. The minds 
of our people are fixed at present upon 
trivial things. We are under a singular 
illusion that a people which travels 
sixty miles an hour is more civilized 
-than a people which travels ten.” 





LACOUNT HEADS N. F. P. A. 





Factory Mutual Officer Elected to Suc- 
ceed Mallalieu; R. P. Miller Made 
First Vice-President 


_ H. O, Lacount, of Boston, was elected 
president of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association at the annual meeting 
this week at Atlantic City to succeed 
W. E. Mallalieu. Mr. Lacount, connect- 
ed with the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, was vice- 
president last year. Rudolph P. Miller, 
New York, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Dana Pierce, New York, second 
vice-president, and F. W. Wentworth 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





N. F. P. A. SAFETY POSTER 

The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has prepared a striking Fourth 
of July poster, printed in the three na- 
tional colors, entitled “Make It Safe!” 
On one side is represented a group of 
small children innocently endangering 
their lives through the careless hand- 
ling of fireworks, and upon the other 
ha'f of the poster two boys are pic- 
tured carrying baseball bats to the ball- 
field, where their enjoyment of the holl- 
day will be complete and unendangered. 
Copies of this effective poster may be 
obtained from the N. F. P. A. headquar- 


ters in Boston for $2.25 a hundred, or 
$20 a thousand. Room for local names 
or announcements remains at the bot- 
tom of the posters. 
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Biggest Federation 
At Biggest Meeting 
Cheers Its Hero, “Tom” 


DONALDSON CENTRAL FIGURE 





“Jim” Murray at Harrisburg Has One 
Political Tenet; Vote Against 
State Fund Men 





With Thomas B. Donaldson, insurance 
commissioner, as patron saint, guide 
and friend, the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, largest in the country, 
held its annual meeting in Harrisburg 
last week. The meeting was in size 
large enough to correctly represent an 
organization that has nearly 4,000 mem- 
bers. About 400 were at the first ses- 
sion. They were a prosperous, deter- 
mined set of insurance men who began 
their day in Harrisburg in something of 
the Pilgrim spirit by traveling to the 
state capitol and paying their respects 
to Mr. Donaldson. His popularity with 
the members of the Federation is pro- 
digious and is largely based on the ag- 
gressive way in which he has gone in 
the fight for the honest, old-established 
agent, His agency and brokerage quali- 
fication insistence, his battle with the 
crooks in the fire game, his vigorous 
and daring comments on executives if 
he thinks they lack backbone, his origi- 
nality and witty speeches, all have done 
much to bring about the esteem and 
win the enthusiasm of agents, evidenced 
every time his name was mentioned or 
he appeared before the Federation. 
“Tom is our friend,” they. say. 

Asked Insurance Men to Organize 


Then, too, he has insisted that the 
insurance interests organize to protect 
themselves and to do it through the 
Federation. He has told the agents how 
to do it; and they have the run of his 
office if they can convince him of their 
sincerity. He is quick in judgment, and 
doesn’t care for four-flushers, a'though 


that is rather a silly statement because 


who does? The commissioners’ advis- 
ory boards, which dot the state, are ex- 
pected to thresh out some problems, 
while the commissioner’s demand that 
the doors be opened to mutuals, frater- 
nals, reciprocals, anybody who wants to 
come in, has added to his following in 
the state. 

Working hand in glove with Donald- 
son, and president of the Federation 
during the year, was a bluff, good- 
natured Irishman, who began his busi- 
ness career as a plumber. This is “Jim” 
Murray, member of a group of the Pitts- 
burgh insurance e'ect—all good all- 
around insurance scrappers. Murray 
took an interest in the Federation job— 
worked in harmony with “Jim” Henry, 
Wallace Reid, N. S. Reviere and the bal- 
ance of the Pittsburgh crowd—(that’s 
where the Federation originated)—and 
traveled extensively over the state. Five 
hundred new members at least have 
come in within the year. 

No Limit Seen 

Murray has no piker’s idea of how big 
the Federation will grow in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“The whole state can come in with 
one exception,” he said to the conven- 
tion. Then, after a moment’s pause, 
“The exception is the crowd that be- 
lieves in the state fund.” 

Giving his broad shoulders an extra 
squaring, his eyes twinkling, and twirl- 
ing his black eyeglasses, he added: 

“This state is full of men who don’t 
believe that the government or state 
should run private enterprise; and 
we're going to make a fight every time 
such a proposition comes up. Call it 
political? Sure it is. I'm a pretty good 
party man, but if my party’s represen- 
tative favored state insurance and the 
other fellow didn’t. why, I’d vote for 
the other fe’low and I'll hope you'll all 
do the same.” 

After the Mayor of Harrisburg and 
Senator James C, Norton, of Berks 
County, had made an address, Presi- 
dent Murray gave place of first promi- 
nence to the secretary of the Pennsyl- 


Ask Members Not 
To Carry Insurance 


DRESS INDUSTRIES 


Executive Director and Traffic Manager 
Say Insurance of Shipments 
is Unnecessary 





ADVICE 





David N. Mosessohn, executive direc- 
tor, and S. N. Sandrowitz, traffic man- 
ager, of the Associated Dress Industries 
of America, have advised the associa- 
tion’s members to discontinue carrying 
insurance against loss or damage on 
shipments. Such insurance is a waste 








vania State Association of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, who expressed 
himself as pleased, and looked pleased, 
at being on the program. It was his 
first convention experience with the 
stock company people and he gave the 
impression that it would not be the last. 
He stopped to say that for the present 
the insurance commissioner was the 
only Pennsylvania commissioner who 
had ever attended one of the conven- 
tions of the mutuals; also he was the 
only one who had ever answered a let- 
ter of invitation to attend such a con- 
vention. In his talk the secretary said 
that there are 300 mutuals in Pennsyl- 
vania and 2,500 in the country. He told 
about some of the old ones like the 
Philadelphia Contributorship, and paid 
them quite a send-off. One of the mu- 
tuals in Pennsylvania did not have a 
loss in 1920. 

N. E. Degan, the general agent of a 
life company in Pittsburgh, told why life 
men should belong to the Federation. 

He went back to the days of the Tom 
Lawson underwriting investigation in 
“Everybody’s Magazine,” when his own 
company had been under fire, and no 
one of his competitors offered to help. 
He thought if the Federation had been 
going then there would have been an- 
other story to tell. 


of money, Mr Mosessohn believes, be- 
cause the Post Office Department and 
the express companies themselves give 
ample guarantees against loss. 

The insurance companies never pay 
a claim of this kind without first tak- 
ing the matter up with the express 
company or the postal authorities, he 
pointed out, and the insurance com- 
pany invariably collects the claim be- 
fore making good the loss. The ship- 
per must prove his case to the insur- 
ance company in the same way as in 
dealing directly with the express com- 
pany. In addition, the insurance com- 
panies require affidavits from shipper, 
consignee and others, which are not 
required by the express companies. 

Where the shipment is not proved, 
Mr. Mosessohn said, neither the in- 
surance companies nor the express com- 
panies will pay the claim. When the 
shipment is proved the express com- 
panies will pay the claim as quickly as 
an insurance company. Firms doing 
any considerable volume of shipping 
could save from $500 up during the 
year by dropping insurance. Some 
dress manufacturers have saved $1,000 
a year by following this advice, he 
aided. 

The association’s traffic department 
itself handles hundreds of claims each 
month for its 400 members, collecting 
from $6,000 to $8,000 monthly. Many 
of these claims, Mr. Mosessohn said, 
are collected after being refused several 
times. 





TAKES PAGE AD 

Beattie, Child & Co., Ltd., London, 
print a page ad of the Globe & Rutgers 
in the current issue of “The Review” of 
London. The company is operating a 
fire re-insurance business in the United 
Kingdom, covering risks in a wide ter- 
ritory. 





Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., marine in- 
surance brokers and average adjusters, 
moved May 1 from their offices at 45 
Wall street to 63 Beaver street. 
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Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
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of public service 
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INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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OF PHILADDLPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 
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The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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MARINE WORKERS AND | 
COMPENSATION = 











Henry D. Sayer, industrial commis- 
sioner of New York State, has written 
this letter to a New York daily paper: 
To the editor of the “Sun”: 

Sir:—I have read with interest the 
letter of-your correspondent C. P. Hop- 
pin in your issue of April 21 with re- 
spect to the amended workmen’s com- 
pensation law and marine workers. It 
is true, a3 he points out, that the act 
is permissive or elective as to this 
class of employments. It was held by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
Stewart vs. Knickerbocker Ice Company 
(258 U. S. 149) that the State cannot 
enact a compulsory compensation law 
that will operate to deprive marine 
workers of their admiralty rights, nor 
to impose upon employers by a com- 
pulsory system a rule of liability 
other than that prescribed by Federal 
act. The New York Legislature was 
powerless, therefore, to enact a com- 
pulsory act affecting this vast number 
of workers. 

The effect of the decision has been 
deplorable as to thousands of injured 
workers, depriving them of the benefi- 
cial remedies of the compensation law 
and compelling them to bear the eco- 
nomic loss of earnings unless negligence 
could be proven against the employer. 
The occasional and relatively rare large 
verdicts secured were no offset for the 
vast number of cases of no recovery or 
of absurdly small settlements, 


Led to Unrest 


This condition has led to very great 
unrest among the dock workers and 
others affected. They earnastly desire 
to be permitted to come under the com- 
pensation act. Nearly all the large 
employers about New York harbor, re- 
sponsive to the sentiment of the men, 
desire to elect to come under compen- 
sation. If these employers elect to be 
bound by the provisions of the compen- 
sation law (and many of them have 
stated to me that they intend to do so) 
the others will be compelled, if they 
want to avoid labor difficulties with 
their men, to do likewise. 

It is reasonably and confidently ex- 
pected that within a very short time 
after the amended act takes effect fully 
75%, if not all, of the marine workers 
of the port will be covered under the 
compensation law. 

Mr. Hoppin states that it has always 
been possible for parties to settle their 
claims out of court. Section 113 of the 
amended law does not refer to settle- 
ments out of coyrt after a cause of 
action has arisen; it ra@lates to an 
agreement as to a method of settlement 
before the accident occurs. And that 
method of settlement is not a settle- 
ment out of court, where the workman 
is at the mercy of the claim adjuster 
of the insurance company, but a settle- 
ment before the quasi-judicial Indus- 
trial Board of the State, under the 
rules of liability set forth in the com- 
pensation act. Section 113 definitely 
authorizes the Industrial Board to as- 
sume jurisdiction after \jsuch an elec- 
tion, which it could not do before. The 
Court” of Appeals has held that the 


-board could not acquire jurisdiction by 


consent where it had not jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. (Doey vs. How- 
land, 224 N. Y. 30). Likewise it author- 
izes the State Insurance Fund, as well 
as other carriers, to assume this lia- 
bility, which it could not do before. 

It is well to note in this connection 
the effect of Section 55 of the new act 
which estops an insurance carrier from 
denying compensation liability when it 
has accepted a premium under any pol- 
icy including compensation with other 
liability. Employers who now insure 


themselves against admiralty liability 
pay premiums based on the compensa- 
tion rates. Why then should not their 


workers receive compensation benefits? 
A Recent Decision of Highest Court 

I wonder if your correspondent has 
read the very recent case in the United 
States Supreme Court (Grant-Smith- 
Porter vs. Rohde, decided Jan. 31, 1922) 
where that court held in an Oregon 
case that where an employer and his 
employee had elected to come under 
the Oregon compensation act sucn 
election was not repugnant to the mar1- 
time law and denied the workman a 
remedy in admiralty. He might also 
read with profit the most recent de- 
cision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for this Circuit in a 
New Jersey case, holding that a dock 
worker injured on the dock had no 
remedy under admiralty but must look 
to the compensation law of New Jersey, 
which is an elective law such as the 
New York act is now made as to ma- 
rine workers (Netherlands American 
Navigation Company vs. Gallagher, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, decided March 2, 1922, 
not yet reported). 

Notwithstanding your correspondent’s 
criticiam of the new law the marine 
workers and maritime employers of 
this port feel confident that the old 
intolerable system of admiralty practice 
is at an end and that the rule of com- 
pensation will henceforth be the rule 
in this state. 

I shall be glad if, in' the interest of ‘a 
correct understanding, you will publish 
this letter. 





Thomas E. Braniff, one of the most 
popular of the younger casualty and 
surety general agents, has been elect- 
ed president of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents. 
Mr. Braniff was advanced from first 
vice-president to the presidency follow- 
ing the resignation of Charles H. Hood, 
of Minneapolis, who resigned because 
he sold his general agency of the Ocean, 
and the company has organized a 
branch office in Minneapolis ‘with which 
Mr. Hood remains in an advisory 
capacity. It is an unwritten law in the 
National Association that the president 
shall be a general agent. Mr. Braniff 
has been a member of the executive 
committee for several years, and is in 
close touch with association activities. 
He represents both the Fidelity & De- 
posit and the Maryland Casualty for 
Oklahoma. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburean Business 


Hew York, W. Y. 
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Cc. H. PESCAY DEAD 

Charles H. Pescay, well known as an 
independent adjuster of fire losses in 
New Orleans, died Tuesday, May 9, of 
heart trouble after a year’s illness. 
The funeral was held Wednesday, and 
was attended by many prominent in- 
surance men of the city. 

For some years Mr. Pescay was spe- 
cial agent for the Aetna in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, but ten years ago he 
retired from that position and opened 
his office as an independent adjuster. 
His business grew substantially and 
was incorporated several months ago. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. Ee Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
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Underwood Makes New 
Bow as “Critic” Editor 


TALKS OF AGENCY PROBLEMS 





Chapman’s Classification Group Re- 
sembles Labor Union; Dark View 
of Agent’s Future 





William E. Underwood, who recently 
resigned as editor of the “American 
Agency Bulletin,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has revived “The Insurance Critic.” 
The dignified typographical style of the 
London “Spectator” is adopted and the 
price of the magazine is one dollar a 
year. 

As Mr. Underwood is a _ brilliant 
writer, with an extensive insurance 
background, the dollars should roll in 
as everybody will want to read what 
he has to say. Naturally, he discusses 
the problems of fire insurance agents, 
and some things he says follow: 

“This impulse towards concentration 
may be natural; it may be, on the part 
of fire insurance, but keeping step with 
commerce, trade and industry. If it 
is, one has difficulty in suppressing the 
apprehension it engenders for the safe- 
ty of private enterprise. For many 
years past, and never so intensely as 
now, insurance has been an object of 
covetousness by the socialistically in- 
clined elements in our population. Con- 
centration of it in comparatively few 
hands will be welcomed by them as 
indubitable evidences of an inherent 
monopolistic capability and, as such, 
because of its indispensability to soci- 
ety, a danger to the public if left in 
private hands. Insurance would better 
avoid the primrose way. It may lead 
to the everlastingly bonfire. It can, in 
good reason, become too prosperous, 
too powerful. Men and their works 
remain in the dominion of nature which 
has implanted in them the seeds of 
their own destruction. 

“A thing can be too near perfection 
for its own good. Are the leaders and 
workers of fire insurance unconsciously 
striving to win the attention of the 
socialistic po'itical agitator by finally 
demonstrating the compact simplicity, 
efficiency and practicability to which 
their institution may be brought by re- 
ducing its managerial personnel and 
eliminating its disparate identities? 
Well-wishers of the present institution of 
insurance, consisting of a'l its branches, 
should concern themselves less. in 
building up advantages for themselves, 
individua ly; rather should they take 
a long look ahead in an effort to esti- 
mate the probable final cost of the 
revolutionary changes some of them 
appear to be now engaged in promoting 
for selfish ends. If some of them 
dream of an underwriting paradise 
composed of a select few, it would be 
well they remember that the political 
powers to which they are subject, profit- 
ing by their successful exploit in the 
art of competitive e'imination, may con- 
clude that the number may safely be 
reduced to but one, if you please, and 
that one the state—the nation. 

“Assuming that the trend as express- 
ed in the growing power of the brok- 
erage class and the broadening of re- 
insurance facilities is towards elimina- 
tion—-and we think the assumption is 
a reasonable one—who are to be the 
victims? All but a comparatively few 
companies and, perhaps, ninety per 
cent of the agents, seems to be the 
answer. The processes of evolutionary 
development are generally very s'ow 
and deliberate. The result we have 
pictured in the preceding sentence may 
not be reached under twenty years. In 
that period medium-sized and small 
companies, due to neglect by agents, 
will slowlv disappear as separate enti- 
ties, absorbed, it may be, by more pow- 
erful rivals. As the aggregate of these 
increase, the effect will be felt in the 
agency ranks. Branch offices under 
salaried managers, fed by solicitors and 


brokers, will appear first in the large 
cities and later in the small ones. A 
substantial reduction in acquisition and 
maintenance expense will be effected. 
In. short, American fire underwriting 
will have come to the English system, 
in which the local agent is a negligible 
factor. 

“A new principle espoused by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at its mid-year meeting last 
March, if carried into effect, will stimu- 
late the process of elimination. Quite 
unconsc‘ously, as we firmly beieve, the 
representatives of that organization at 
Chattanooga, committed its members 
to a policy of discrimination between 
companies which can have no effect 
more conducive to the promotion of the 
evolution over which we have just 
speculated. The proposal to ‘classify’ 
companies and to withdraw the support 
of members from those the managerial 
policies of which do not comply with 
certain standards set up by the organi- 
zation introduces a new and gratuitous 
cause of friction between principals 
and representatives and places the 
Association in an attitude more nearly 
resembling that of the labor unions 
than it has ever occupied. The Associ- 
ation frankly avows its intention to 
assess against non-conforming compan- 
ies the heaviest penalty that can be 
laid upon aé_ corporation operating 
through agents: loss of business and 
refusal to represent them. From the 
viewpoint of far-sighted leadership, this 
is doubtful wisdom.” 





LINE UP TWO SPEAKERS 





Goddard, of New England Exchange; 
and Bulklev, of Sprinafield, to 
, Address Big June Convention 





Great interest is being taken through- 
out New England in the convention of 
the New England Insurance Agents to 
be held at the Franconia Notch, Profi'e 
House, New Hampshire, June 27-28-29. 

Two speakers already lined up are 
C. M. Goddard, secretary of the New 
England Insurance Exchange: and Vice- 
President Bulkley. of the Springfield 
F. & M. Mr. Goddard recently wrote 
the best article on rating which has 
been written in a long time; and Mr. 
Bulkley’s recent public utterances on 
fire insurance problems attracted wide 
attention. 
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A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
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A. & J. H. 
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The Falls in the Hudson River from which 
the town and the company were named 











The town of Glens Falls as it appeared 
in 1849 when the company was founded 


How the “GLENS FALLS” got its name 


T comes from the little city of | tainment. Glen accepted and the 





E. W. WEST, President 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


Glens Falls which, in turn, was 
named from Glens Falls in the 
Hudson River, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 


The Indian was first on the 
ground and gave the cataract the 
name of Che-pon-tuc—meaning “a 
difficult place to get around.” Then 
came the first white man, Abraham 
Wing, who acquired title and about 
1750, renamed it Wings Falls. 


Wing’s son once attended a 
convivial party, also attended by 
another early settler, John Glen, 
a substantial citizen. The wine 
ruled the wit of the hour and under 
its influence Wing agreed to change 
the name to Glens Falls in lieu of 
Glen’s paying the cost of the enter- 


next day clinched the bargain by 
posting notices of the change of 
name along the roads to Albany 
and Schenectady. 

Some way we are glad that this 
pre-Volstead party gave us the 
musical name of Glens Falls, for 
the sturdy citizens of the little 
city who, in 1849, founded the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
naturally applied to it the name 
of their home town and then set 
out to associate it with the highest 
standards of Fire Insurance. 

Today, “Glens Falls” 1s famous 
in many lands and is the symbol 
of integrity, security and fairness 
to millions of people who never 
visited the town. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


F.M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer 


J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Lloyd’s As Seen in a New Book 


By S. BOULTON, Former Chairman of Lloyd’s 
No. 4 

















Lloyd’s today consists of 1096 Under-§¥at Lloyd’s for over two years, and in 


writing Members, 92 Non-Underwriting 
Members, 404 Subscribers, 84 Associ- 
ates, and 1600 Substitutes. There are 
1,400 Agents and Sub-Agents all over 
the world, those at the most importanu 
places being empowered to settle and 
pay claims. 

The Premium Income for 1920 was 
upward of thirty millions sterling, of 
which eighteen millions was for Marine 
and twelve millions for Non-Marine. 

From this you will realize that 
Lloyd’s is the largest Insurance Insti- 
tution in the world. How has it at- 
tained to this position? : 

Firstly—By making a Lloyd’s Policy 
first class security. 

Secondly—By creating and maintain- 
ing a reputation for a prompt, just, and 
liberal settlement of all straightforward 
claims. “3 

Thirdly—By being the market for all 
kinds of legitimate risks, and by a 
ready adaptability to make such 
changes as are required by novel con- 
ditions, and a readiness to meet de- 
mands calling for protection by new 
forms of insurance. 

Fourthly—By reason of its wonderful 
system of Shipping Intelligence, which 
has been brought to the highest point of 
excellence of late years and distributed 
by means of innumerable publications 
arranged to meet the requirements of all 
interested in shipping. The most re- 
cent of these, “Lloyd’s Daily Index,” 
records day bv day the latest move- 
ments of no less than 14,000 vessels. 

And we must not forget what we owe 
to Llovd’s Register of Shipping, the 
great Classification Society, whose “A 1 
at Llovd’s” is a recognized part of the 
MInglish Language and known all over 
the world. Indeed, it is generally 
thought that we are one and the same 
body, but the Register became a sep- 
arate organization in 1834, though still 
closely allied to the parent Institution. 

How to Become Member of Lloyd’s 

Those are some of the reasons why 
Lloyd’s is what it is today, and now 
for what has to be done to become a 
Member of Lloyd’s. 

A Candidate’s application form has 
to be signed by at least six Members, 
one of whom has to go before the Com- 
mittee to give full particulars of the 
Candidate. He has to certify that the 
Candidate is of British nationality; has 
to give full particulars of the Candi- 
date’s means, and in what securities 
they are invested. 

The Candidate also has to sign a 
Trust Deed providing that all his pre- 
miums and other underwriting moneys 
as well as the investments of the same 
shall be placed in trust for the pay- 
ment of his underwriting liabilities and 
expenses, and so as to be exclusively 
apvlicable to that purpose. 

The Candidate further has to under- 
take to provide an Annual Guarantee 
Policy, as laid down by the Board of 
Trade, for the amount of his non-Marine 
premiums for the vear, or an equal 
amount in cash. There are various 
other undertakings which like all the 
others have in view the absolute se- 
curity of the policyholder. 

Each Candidate has to furnish a sum 
of money known as his “Deposit,” 
which is held in trust by the Committee 
of Lioyd’s. This is held intact until 
hs underwriting account is wound up. 
The minimum amount for this deposit 
is £5,000, proportionately increased if 
his annual account exceeds £10,000. 
These Deposits now amount to over 
£7.000.000. When he has complied 
With all these stipulations, he pays an 
entrance fee of £500, a subscription 
of £30 a year, and one or two other 
8mall items. 

The Entrance fee is reduced by one- 
half if the Candidate has been working 


this connection we may say that the 
Committee gives every inducement to 
young men of enterprise and initiative 
whose whole interests are centered at 
Lloyd’s to rise in their profession. This 
is one of the many measures whicn 
make Lloyd’s one of the most demo- 
cratic Institutions in the World. 

Before commencing underwriting he 
has to give an additional guarantee that 
his accounts shall be annually audited 
by an Accountant approved by the Com- 
mittee, who has to certify at the end 
of each year that all the requirements 
have been complied with and the assets 
sufficient to meet his liabilities. 

Security 

Still further, there is the Unlimited 
personal estate of Underwriters. 

Stated briefly, therefore, the security 
provided consists of the following: 

1. The Unlimited personal liability of 
each Underwriter. 

2. The “Deposit.” 

3. Guarantee Policies, where deemed 
desirable by the Committee, to supple- 
ment the above Deposit. 

4. The Premium Fund into which is 
paid all premiums received by the Un- 
derwriter. This is held in trust for 
the purposes of his Underwriting busi- 
ness only. 


1871 


$700,000 Capital 


Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


: An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 


1922 


Surplus $750,401 




















Capital Stock, all cash 


Legal Standar 
| Unsettled Losses and Other C 


= te 
National Fire Insurance Company. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


| Funds reserved > meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
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Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilitie 


Total Assets January 1, 1921. 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ase’t Secretary F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 
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$2,000,000.00 
15,754,759.88 
3,251,740.70 






| 
R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec'y 














| 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 | 





5. All Non-Marine liabilities are fur- 
ther secured by guarantees up to 100 
per cent of the premium income under 
a scheme which has received the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade. 

6. The compulsory annual audit of 
each Underwriter’s account to prove 
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Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
By Be » Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Great American 
| Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


ET SURPLU 


40,853.91 2.09 


THI. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR. 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds l 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
15 William Street, New York City 











his ability to meet his financial obliga- 
tions. These audit regulations have 
been approved by the Board of Trade. 

It is- sufficient to state that since the 
above-mentioned rules came into force 
the premium income of Lloyd’s has in- 
creased from £12,000,000 in 1913 to 
£30,000,000 in 1920. 

It will thus be seen that the Commit- 
tee have spared no pains to ensure a 
Lloyd’s Policy being, like Caesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. 

The Assurance Companies Act of 
1909 placed the Seal of Government 
approval upon all that had been done 
up to that time, and since that Act 
came into operation there has been no 
case of any default on & Lloyd’s Policy. 

But for all that, the Committee have 
taken ample measures to provide for 
any unexpected contingencies’ that 
could possibly arise. 

A pamphlet was published eight or 
nine years ago which sought to throw 
doubt upon Lloyd’s security by quoting 
particulars of some bankruptcy proceed- 
ings against Lloyd’s Underwriters in by- 
gone times. Undoubtedly such pro- 
ceedings might have affected a Lloyd’s 
Policy years ago; today it is not so. 

A Lloyd’s Underwriter’s liabilities on 
a Lloyd’s Policy are fully secured. His 
bankruptcy could have no effect what- 
ever on his undertakings with Lloyd's. 
That is the position today. 





AGENTS’ MEETING CHANGE 





New York State Association Will Hold 
Convention in Syracuse 
June 7, 8 and 9 





The dates for holding convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Local Agents have been changed from 
June 6, 7 and 8 to June 7, 8 and 9 be- 
cause of a conflict in dates with the 
New York State Convention of Elks. 
The convention will be held at the 
Onondaga Hotel in Syracuse. 

A get-together dinner will be served 
on the evening of June 7, and there 
will be all-day sessions June 8 and 9, 
and a banquet on the evening of June 
8. State Superintendent Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., and President James L. 
Case are to be the principal speakers. 
Secretary Eugene A. Beach will an- 
nounce the full program shortly. 





RE-INSURANCE AFTERMATH 

That the collapse of the City Equita- 
ble, of London, has completely upset 
the re-insurance market there is the 
subject of an interesting article in “The 
Review,” of London, which will be print- 
ed in The Eastern Underwriter next 
week. 
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COMPANY SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


missioner has enlisted the services of 
the big educational imstitutions. Only 
a short time ago the University of 
Pittsburgh started an intensive insur- 
ance lecture course under the auspices 
of its evening school of economics, the 
course being directed by J. W. Howard, 
manager of the casualty department of 
Kidwards, George & Co., Pittsburgh, an 
alumnus of the Ohio State University. 
‘this course has had the unqualified 
endorsement ot Commissioner Donald- 
son, ( | 

Under the Donaldson qualification 
plan limited licenses are given. For- 
merly, a broker’s license meant that 
the bearer could solicit in all lines ex- 
cept life; or, if he wanted a life license 
he could not solicit fire and casualty 
under that license. Under the new 
arrangement an applicant is licensed to 
write only such lines as he has shown 
proficiency in. 

At the conclusion of the course held 
at the University of Pittsburgh an ex- 
amination was held and the list of 
questions included ten in each line of 
insurance covered during the course. 
Also, a group of questions related to 
general insurance topics with which 
any applicant should be familiar, par- 
ticularly statutes regulating insurance 
practices in the state. Those who 
showed proficiency as a result of the 
examination in all lines covered were 
given a certificate as to such _ profi- 
ciency. Some, however, desired license 
authorization only in certain lines, and 
took examinations only in those ilines. 

Those who failed to indicate sufficient 
proficiency were not given certification 
in the lines in which they failed to 
show this proficiency. In this group, 
therefore, limited certificates were 
given, the certificate in each individual 
case indicating in what lines profici- 
ency was shown. The University, hav- 
ing designated this proficiency, re- 
ported to the Department the results 
of the examination along this line, and 
the Department accordingly will issue 
the limited licenses if application for 
them is made. 

Examinations Held All Over State 

The examinations of the Department 
are held in every part of the state, 


with Harrisburg, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh as the centers. The De- 
sartment examiners are Col. McKee, 


Pittsburgh; R. C. Wilson, Philadelphia 
and Henry E. Ritter, Harrisburg. These 
men are also in charge of the com- 
plaint sections of the Department. 

In a statement to the applicants for 
licenses, containing much explanatory 
matter to guide them, Commissioner 
Donaldson calls attention to the neces- 
Sity of reading various statutes; and 
also gives this advice: 

“The Department brings to the urgent 
attention of candidates for license— 
and in fact to attention of present li- 
censees—three suggestions. (1) A 
recognized insurance journal should be 
Subscribed for and closely read. <A 
selected list of insurance publications 
will be forwarded by the Department 
on request. (2) Pamphlets issued by 
life, fire and casualty companies on vart- 
ous lines of insurance and the valuable 
contributions of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 76 William street, 
New York City, may be obtained free, 
upon request to companies or agents, 
and the National Board. (3) All indi- 
viduals in the insurance business 
should take membership in existing or- 
ganizations of insurance men—life, fire, 
casualty—because they are construc- 
tively active and promote the best in- 
terests of companies and representa- 
tives and further the morals of the 
business, primarily for the benefit of 
the insuring public. Whenever possible, 
Visit should be made to the home office 
of insurance company, and careful 
study made of the home office methods 
and routine.” 

_ The Department has gathered for the 
information of applicants a number of 
nformation pamphlets which it is in a 
Position to distribute. These include 


William F. Barton’s ‘Forms and 
Clauses”; Dr. R. S. Keelor’s ‘“Auto- 
mobile Insurance Primer’; W. G. Fal- 
coner’s “Principles of Law of Negli- 
gence”; Cecil F. Shallcross’ “Fire Un- 
aerwriting Practices and Conditions in 
the United States”; F. O. Affeld’s ‘“In- 
dex for Specimen Standard Fire Policy”; 
and many other documents, including 
use and occupancy, rent and property 
damage pamphlets of the Insurance 
Company of North America, National 
Board booklets, etc. 
Insurance Company of North America 

A brief statement of what was done 
in 1921 in the Insurance Company of 
North America’s school throws interest- 
ing light on this innovation. 

This is an extract from a letter 
written by Raymond A. Heins, instruc- 
tor at the school: 


Herewith a brief report for the year 1921 of 
the progress of the School of Instruction for 
applicants for brokers and agents’ licenses that 
we have been conducting at this office at your 
request: 

During that period we have personally in- 
structed 450 applicants. We have found that 
the average applicant was lacking in the rudi- 
ments of fire and automobile coverages, but 
after a thorough training they have been able 
to answer any reasonable question on the stand: 
ard fire policy of Pennsylvania; the insurance 
laws of Pennsylvania and the customs and 
practices of the business. 

‘This training we hope to extend in the future. 
We thoroughly believe that the training and 
examinations have tended to discourage appli- 
cants who did not intend to devote all their 
time and energy to the business and has re- 
sulted in producing a better informed type of 
broker and agent, who will be more ettficient 
and capable in protecting the insuring public 
and has placed the business on a higher plane. 

The reports of the special investiga- 
tors also throw interesting light on 
what is being done in Pennsylvania. 

Views of Philadelphia Examiner 

R. C. Wilson, the Philadelphia in- 
vestigator, in his report says in part: 

I have examined 350 brokers and 270 agents, 
and | have refused twenty-one brokers out of 
that number who were unable to qualify after 
having attended the schools of the Insurance 
Company of North America and the Maryland 
Casualty, their questionnaires having been re- 
turned to Harrisburg and the checks returned 
to the applicants. 1 have also had ten appli. 
cants who have withdrawn their aes 
for brokers’ licenses after they have found out 
that they had to study the coverage and the 
policy contracts, so as to be able to solicit in- 
surance. I have also refused thirteen agents’ 
licenses on the grounds that they were unable 
to represent their company’s contract in the 
proper manner to protect the public and the 
company also. 

When I started to examine applicants under 
the questionnaire there were very few who 
could answer the questions as to coverage and 
had read the insurance laws to broker properly 
fire and casualty insurance, but after the 
schools were staried I had less difficulty in 
having applicants qualify. The majority of 
these applicants to broker had to be examined 
three or four times before they could qualify for 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


WM. B 


CLARK, Pre 


the different kinds of insurance they were 
about to solicit. 


But I feel satisfied that we have a different 
class of insurance brokers representing the 
public than we have had heretofore, as some 
of these men have been called at this depart- 
ment after having been writing insurance, and 
from the amount of risks they have placed with 
the different companies it shows that we have 
a very high standard of men now in the busi- 
ness. 


From Henry E. Ritter, examiner for 
the middle district of the state comes 
this report to Commissioner Donaldson: 


I have examined 00 applicants for agents’ 
and brokerage licenses, my district covering 
twenty-seven countics. ‘These examinations 
were held in such cities as Harrisburg, Lan- 


caster, York, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Allen- 
town, etc. 
Many first-time applicants were found de- 


ficient ag to insurance laws and practices. 1 
did not refuse these applicants, but advised 
their taking instruction trom reputable agents 
or brokers in their districts, with the result 
that on second examination they qualified with 
the exception of only 3%. 

fhe department was highly commended for 
the plan adopted, and tuo much cannot be said 
in behalf of the agencies of my district, as they 
have been helpful in our undertaking to better 
insurance conditions. The companies which have 
established schools giving insurance instruc- 
tion are also to be nghly commended, as they, 
too, have been quite helpful in aiding the de- 
partment to bring about the high standard 
attained, 

Pittsburgh Situation 

William S. McKee, the Department’s 
examiner in the Pittsburgh district, said 
to the commissioner: 


When this plan was originally adopted the 
applicant would call at the office, present his 
questionnaire, which in nearly all instances 
would be filled out correctly, but upon investi- 
gation we found he knew little about coverage 
or coverages which he intended to write, and 
practically nothing about the insurance acts. 
this was especially true of the broker, for in 
the old days a brokerage license was issued 
without limitation—to write all lines other than 
life. On several occasions applicants for a 
brokerage license would inform the examiner 
that it wasn’t necessary for him to have any 
knowledge of the various coverages for the 
reason that he didn’t write any policies. He 
merely solicited the business and turned it 
over to the company’s agent. 

When an applicant of that calibre called at 
the office we advised him as to the various acts 
of Assembly with which he should be familiar; 
also forms of policies, in order that he might 
intelligently sell to the public the specific cov- 
erage he would be authorized to solicit under 
his individual license. We requested that he 
call again at our office on a certain day during 
the tollowing week. 

During the plan’s infancy most applicants 
made light of it, which, possibly, was occa- 
sioned by the company not taking the necessary 
interest and not instructing the agent. In the 
case of the broker it was his idea that it wasn’t 
necessary for him to make a study of the busi- 
ness, for applicants were required to return to 
the office for interrogation two or three times 
before they could be favorably recommended 
for a license. We consider that if a candidate 
be sincere he should be encouraged to under- 
take further preparation. 

During the past six months applicants and 
companies have awakened to the see that in- 
surance is not only a real line of business but 
a profession, which is as it should be. The 
majority of companies today are schooling their 
candidates by putting them through a rigid line 
of instruction and weeding out the incompetent, 
disinterested and undesirable applicants. 
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FIRE AND MARINE GOLF MEET 





Annual Tournament on June 15 at 
Shackamaxon Country Club; Big 
Turnout Expected 


The spring golf tournament of the 
New York Fire & Marine Insurance 
Golf Association, one of the best out- 
door social events of the season, will 
be held this year on June 15 at the 
customary links of the Shackamaxon 
Country, Club at Westfield, N. J. W. T. 
Glenney, the ever-active secretary, is 
campaigning for a larger attendance. 

Open to all members of the Associa- 
tion the tournament entrance fee is 
$7.50, payable to Edward Gallagher, 35 
Nassau street. Guests not in the in- 
surance business may be _ invited, 
charges for each being $5.00. The 
events include the contest for the cham- 
pionship cup. of which Ernest W. Cong- 
don, Jr., of Wilcox, Peck & Hughes, is 
the present holder. Mr. Congdon, Jr., 
last year displaced the veteran golfer, 
Hugh R. Loudon, then manager of the 
London & Liverpool & Globe, as cham- 
pion of the links. The cup becomes 
the permanent property of any contes- 
tant winning it three times. 

Events include the following: A. M. 
18 hole medal play handicap, two 
c'asses, A. & B.—Prizes in each class 
for best net and second best net score. 
P. M. 18 hole best ball four ball medal 
play handicap—Prizes to be awarded to 
teams making lowest net and second 
lowest net scores. A special prize will 
be awarded for putting. Conditions for 
putting contest will be announced on the 
day of tournament. Arrange to stay for 
dinner, presentation of prizes and enter- 
ta'nment at 6.15. 

Harry W. Barley is president of the 


Association; E. S. Powell, Jr., vice- 
president; Mr. Gallagher, treasurer; 
and Mr. Glenney, secretary. The Tour- 


nament Committee consists of the fol- 
jowing: E. D. LaTourette, Ernest W. 
Congdon, Jr., Sydney G. Wilcox, J. F. 
Honners, P. M. Tofte, Jr., and T. C. 
Moffatt. 





PENINSULAR TO PAY 


Company is Re-organized; Capital Now 
$200,000; To Pay Claims June 1; 
H. A. Brink Elected President 





The Peninsular Fire, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has undergone a complete re- 
organization, according to Insurance 
Commissioner L, T. Hands of Michigan, 
an! will be in u position to pay all 
odiusted claims by June 1. Tha wid 
officers and directors of the company 
have resigned and been replaced ov 
new opes, and the cupital stock reduced 
to $200,000. 

Henry A. Brink is the newly elected 
president. Credit for the rejuvenation 
of the Peninsular be!ongs to the Michi- 
gan Insurance Depactmert which as- 
sumed control of affairs when the com 
pany found itself honelcsslv immersed 
in a flood of claims a2n14 its assets im- 
paired tw heavy unearned premium 
reserves. It is expected that the com- 
pany will continue business aud upon 
a more conservative basis. 





JULY 4 FIELD DAY 

The organization of the All-American 
Brokers, Inc., is planning to conduct a 
field day at Celtic Park, L. L., on July 4. 
The proceeds of the affair will be turned 
to the support of the American Olympic 
team toward its expenses in the next 
international games. Athletes from all 
parts of the country are expected to 
take part. An elaborate program is 
being arranged and an attendance of 
between 10,000 and 15,000 is expected. 





ANNUAL DINNER 

The Insurance Society of New York 
will hold its twenty-first annual dinner 
at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday, May 23. 
Hon. William E. Tuttle, Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for New Jer- 
sey, and President John Grier Hibbon, 
of Princeton University, will be the 
speakers, 
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~ AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 











| C.S. Haight Talks of Trend 
| Toward The Hague Rules 








Enabling Act By Congress; Urges Uniformity; Criticizes 


Opens Session for Approval With Strong Plea for Passage of 
Packers and Others Who Oppose Rules 











Charles S. Haight, admiralty lawyer, 
member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, and champion of world- 
wide uniformity in bills of lading 
opened the battle yesterday for ap- 
proval of The Hague Rules at the 
afternoon group session on “Ocean Car- 
riage” at the Ninth National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Haight’s address was vigorous in its 
language and one of the strongest pleas 
yet made for adoption here of the prin- 
ciples involved in The Hague Rules. 
With opposition to the Rules cleared 
away an amendment to the Harter Act 
must be passed. Mr. Haight character- 
izes the MacKellar Bill as too drastic, 
as sponsored only by selfish interests, 
and forecasts its certain defeat. 

After Mr. Haight had concluded the 
opening address on “Responsibility for 
Loss and Damage in Ocean Transporta- 
tion” C. B. Heinemann, National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, Chicago, dis- 
cussed the shipper’s view; President 
Benjamin Rush of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America enlarged upon 
the underwriter’s view; and W. H. 
Stayton, Baltimore Steamship Company, 
presented the carrier's view. Before 
a vote was taken, arriving too late for 
publication this week, there was gen- 
eral discussion from the floor. 

Mr. Haight’s address, in full, follows: 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking a keen interest and an 
active part in the present movement 
to secure one uniform law governing 
ocean carriers, the world over, and 
standard bills of lading in the regurar 
trades. As the Chairman of the Bill 
of Lading Committee of that Chamber, 
I am very glad to speak at this meet- 
ing, and, because the contrary has been 
assumed in one or two quarters, I 
ought, nerhaps, to say that, while I do 
represent the International Chamber, I 
do not represent anyone else, either 
directly or indirectly. 

In the twenty minutes available, I 
shall not undertake to consider the 
Rules in detail. It will, I am sure, 
be much more useful if I confine myself 
to the general principles involved, leav- 
ing for the discussion which is to fol- 
low any detailed points which may re- 
quire special treatment. 

The general questions which I shall 
discuss are the following: 

1. Why do we need a uniform Inter- 
national Code governing carriers? 

2. Who prepared the Hague Rules? 

3. What are the Hague Rules? 

4. How do the Hague Rules affect the 
various interests—the shipper, the car- 
go underwriter, the banker, and the 
steamship owner? 

5. Who wants the Hague Rules? 

6. Who opposes the Hague Ruies, 
and why? 

7. How can we get the Hague Rules, 
if we want them? 

Taking these questions up in order: 

Why Uniformity Is Desirable 

Why do we want a uniform code at 
all? Why are we not satisfied to con- 
tinue, in America, under the Harter 
Act and to have every other country 
in the wor!d continue doing business 
under its particular form of law? The 
answer to these questions involves a 
consideration of the conditions under 
which ocean transportation has been 
carried on for the past twenty-five 
years or more. 

To begin with, every nation in the 
world has a different law governing 


ocean carriers. So far as I know, there 
are no two countries in which the law 
is the same. And, then, just consider 
the bill of lading issued by any one of 
our regular steamship lines. It is so 
long that it would take an hour or two 
to read it; it is printed in type so 
fine ag to be almost illegible; and it 
is so complicated as to be entirely be- 
yond the comprehension of a layman. 
And we do not have merely one form 
of this kind to deal with, but many 
forms. Every steamship company has 
its own form, while some companies 
have had, in the past, six or eight dif- 
ferent forms. And, to add to the con- 
fusion, all of these forms have been 
subject to change, overnight, and with- 
out notice. The result of all this has 
been that bills of lading have not been 
understood by shippers, nor even read 
by them, until a loss has occurred and 
then they have discovered that, in prac- 
tically every case, they had no right 
of recovery. This has caused constant 
controversy between shippers and car- 
riers, with the inevitable accompani- 
ment of friction and litigation. 

An International Code is needed be- 
cause, so long as the law remains dif- 
ferent in every country, you cannot 
standardize your forms, nor correct the 
evils which exist, today. Even where 
changes are admittedly needed, no one 
nation will act alone, if, by so doing, 
its own shipowners will be placed at 
a disadvantage. As in our Disarma- 
ment Conference, all must act together, 
or no one will] act at all. 


Carriers Don’t Want Rules 

Who prepared the Hague Rules? Let 
me say, at the outset, that they were 
not prepared by the steamship owners. 
On the contrary, the owners never did, 
and do not now, want them. They have 
insisted, for generations, and still in- 
sist, that they should be allowed com- 
plete freedom of contract. 

The Rules were drafted by the Mari- 
time Law Committee of the Interna- 
tional Law Association. The most im- 
mediate cause for drafting them was 
the report filed by the Imperial Ship- 
ving Committee, which was appointed 
by the Premiers of the British Empire 
shortly before the termination of the 
War. That Committee was appointed 
because of the almost universal friction 
which had developed between shipvers 
and carriers. and in order to determine 
what should be done to remove it. The 


Committee, after a most exhaustive In- 
quiry, filed a report recommending that 
all statutes which had been enacted 
in the various British Dominions should 
be repealed and that one new uniform 
law should be enacted throughout the 
Empire, that law, to all intents and 
purposes, to be framed upon the lines 
of our American Harter Act. Such 
action, of course, meant uniformity 
throughout the British Empire, but it 
left conditions in the rest of the world 
unchanged. 

And what is this Code? Briefly, as 
already suggested, it is little more than 
the codification of the present law of 
the United States, by which we have 
been governed since the Harter Act 
was passed in 1893, with three vital ad- 
ditions: (1) It increases the carrier’s 
liability from $100 per package (which 
is the present usual limit) to £100; 
(2) it allows the shipper twelve months 
within which to present any claim for 
damage and to bring suit; (3) it shifts 
the burden of proof, in cases of pilfer- 
age and many other kinds of losses, 
from the shipper to the carrier, re- 
quiring the latter to prove that the loss 
did not occur through his fault or 
through the fault or neglect of his 
employes. These are the three major 
demands which the cargo interests 
have been making for years; and they 
are all definitely and, I believe, fairly 
met. 

How Parties Are Affected 

How do the Hague Rules affect the 
various parties? (1) The shipper’s 
main demands have been satisfied, as 
just stated; (2) when the Hague 
Rules have become operative, the cargo 
underwriter will be able to fix his 
rates with definite reference to known 
risks—a thing which has never before 
been possible; (3) under the Rules, 
the banker will have a safer bill of 
lading than has ever been offered him 
and, by making the collateral safe, 
business will inevitably be facilitated. 
Today, the multitude of forms of bills 
of Jading is such that the bankers are 
in a perfect maze. (4) And even the 
steamship owner, who has had heavy 
additional resnonsibilities placed upon 
him by the Rules, will derive a definite 
benefit from their adoption, since he 
will no longer be facing the complica- 
tions arising from a different law in 
every country. Also, by granting the 
fair demands of shippers, the present 
friction and irritation will be removed. 
And all of this can be accomplished, 
without serious damage to any carrier, 
so long as the law affects all carriers 
alike and leaves them on a perfect com- 
petitive equality. 

Who wants the Hague Rules? The 
cargo underwriters, who are most di- 
rectly affected, financially, are unani- 
mous, both in Europe and here, in their 
support of the Rules. The underwriters 
were, in fact, represented at The 
Hague Conference by the Chairman of 
Liovd’s. 

The bankers, both abroad and here, 
have supported the Rules without a dis- 
senting voice. Only recently, the 
American Bankers’ Association came 
out with a strong endorsement, urging 
the prompt application of the Rules. 
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Carriers Have Lent Approval 

The steamship owners, who, it was 
claimed, would never agree to adopt 
the Hague Rules or any other code, 
nevertheless, at the International Ship- 
ping Conference which was held in 
November in London, voted unanimous- 
ly to approve the Rules, only Italy and 
Japan reserving the right to further 
consider the £100 limit. While the 
United States Shipping Board was not 
represented at that conference, the 
American private owners were, and 
they joined in the general approval of 
the Rules. I do not mean that the 
steamship owners, at the International 
Conference, reached the conclusion 
that they wanted the Rules. On the 
contrary, there were many _ voices 
raised in opposition to holding carriers 
responsible for £100 per package, and 
other points, as well, were considered 
unsatisfactory; but they did want uni- 
formity and they do want peace, and, 
to accomplish those two objects, they 
agreed to accept the Rules because of 
the almost unanimous demand for them 
which had been disclosed. 

Oddly enough, the shippers, who have 
been demanding reforms vociferously 
for many years, are the only ones 
among whom opposition to the Rules 
has developed, but I believe that it is 
safe to say that at least 80% of the 
shippers of the world are in favor of 
the Rules, as they stand, where the 
subject has been studied. They have 
been approved by many Chambers of 
Commerce and large trade organizations 
on the other side, and, in America, 
already have received the unqualified 
support of the National Association of 
Credit Men, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. : 

Who opposes the Hague Rules, and 
why? Opposition to the Rules has 
developed, both abroad and here, and 
it is based largely upon the same 
ground. There are some shippers who 
are not willing to accept the Rules be- 
cause they think that, for their own 
immediate purposes, they can secure 
better results through legislation. They 
want statutes passed, enforcing upon 
the carrier more drastic liability than 
the Rules impose. This element, in the 
opposition in England is headed by Sir 
Stephen Demetriade of Ralli Brothers. 
These opponents of the Rules would 
not join in any effort to reform our 
shipping documents through a voluntary 
agreement between the parties, and re- 
fused to attend The Hague Conference 
at all. They are still doing what they 
can to prevent the success of the pres- 
ent movement, in order that they may 
secure the legislation which they have 
demanded. 

Selfish Opposition of Packers 

In the United States, similar oppost- 
tion to the Rules has been led by the 
Chicago packers. They, too, want 
drastic legislation and have been ad- 
vocating the passage of the McKellar 
Bill, which would make the carrier re- 
sponsible up to the market value of 
every package shipped and would deny 
him exemption even for errors in navi- 
gation or in the management of the 
ship. The packers are not interested 
in any trade but their own, and frankly 
say so, and see no advantage to them 
in a system which means worldwide 
uniformity. The McKellar Bill never 
can be passed and, if it could be, would 
cause the shippers no end of trouble 
and expense. Just as soon as carriers 
are made responsible, up to the market 
value of each package, the freight rate 
on every package will be determined 
chiefly by its value and not by its size 
or weight. 

The other opponents of the Rules are 
the shippers of bulk cargoes, who op- 
pose them because of the provision, 
that where a shipper of bulk cargo 
claims for shortage, he must prove the 
amount of cargo actually loaded. This 
provision seems to me and to most 
people to be a fair one. 

How can we get the Hague Rules, if 
we want them? The Rules actually are 
in force in Europe, today. All of the 


great lines of the North Atlantic Con- 
ference are issuing bills of lading gov- 
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erned by the Rules to shippers of cargo 
moving to the United States. The 
American shipper, however, cannot re- 
ceive the benefit of the Rules until 
the Harter Act has been changed. Un- 
der that law, it is provided that a 
carrier who issues a bill of lading in 
violation of the Act shall be subject to 
a fine of $2,000 for each bill issued. 
Even though the points of conflict be 
tween the Hague Rules and the Harter 
Act are of comparatively little im- 
portance, a carrier cannot be asked to 
incur the risk of such a penalty by is- 
suing a bill of lading in this country 
which is in conflict with the Act. 

All that we need, today, to secure 
the benefits of the Hague Rules for 
American shippers, is a short enabling 
act providing that a bill of lading is- 
sued under the Rules shall be lawful, 
any provisions in our statutes to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It is my clear judgment that the se- 
curing of one law, the world over, gov- 
erning ocean carriers, will represent 
the best constructive accomplishment, 
in ocean transportation, in many gen- 
erations. We certainly shall secure 
that uniform law and the simplified 
standard documents to go with it, if 
you shippers and business men so de- 
sire. My hope is that you will express 
your desire, at this conference, in no 
uncertain terms. 





ANALYZE AUTO MUTUAL RATES 





Insurance Department Requests Com- 
panies to Forward Schedules and 
Means for Determining Par- 
ticular Rates 





Superintendent of Insurance Stod- 
dard, Jr., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new rating law, has re- 
quested all automobile mutuals operat- 
ing in New York State to furnish the 
department with their schedules of 
rates and also an analysis of the com- 


‘ponent parts of each rate in order to 


determine whether the rates are ade- 
quate for the financial safety of the 
companies. 

Part of the Superintendent’s circular 
request follows: 


“In order to assist the department in deter- 
mining what constitutes adequate rates for the 
kinds of insurance written by companies or- 
ganized under Articles 10A and 10B of the in- 
surance law, you are requested to forward to 
this office your present schedule of rates and 
rules affecting such rates, as well as copies of 
your policy , Bena and indorsements. Kindly 
furnish an analysis of your rates into their 
component elements, e. g., pure premium, 
acquisition cost, claim expense, taxes, other 
management expense, etc., and furnish full in- 
formation as to the basis upon which each of 
these elements has been determined. If, in 
your opinion, your present rates should be 
modified in any way I should appreciate it if 
you will make a full statement of the changes 
that you believe should be made, together with 
your reasons therefor. 

“If your company is in process of organiza- 
tion and has not yet written any policies you 
are requested to forward to this office a copy 
of your proposed schedule of rates, if you have 
prepared such a schedule, or if you have not 
prepared such a schedule any other information 
that you may have bearing upon this subject. 
Please acknowledge receipt of this letter.” 








LOCKING DEVICE uP AGAIN 

Periodically the locking device war- 
ranty comes up for condemnation. 
There’s hardly an agent or underwriter 
in New York who can understand the 
legal soundness of an endorsement 
stipulating merely that a locking device 
must be maintained upon a machine 
and no compulsory provision made for 
its use with a penalty of non-recovery in 
case the warranty is breached. A work- 
able warranty, it is contended, would 
£0 far along the line of discouraging the 
type of owner who is not downright dis- 
honest but indifferent in hfs care of 
the machine. Now and then an as- 
sured is found’ who doesn’t insist upon 
payment when negligence is established. 
That’s a rarity, however, the average 
assured having read his policy through 


intelligently at the inception of the 
risk. 








H. J. BURRIDGE MARRIES 
Mr. and Mrs. John Clemson McFar- 
land have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Janet Clemson, to How- 
ard John Burridge, of the “National Un- 
derwriter,” in Chicago, 


Rush Urges That 
Full Liability Be 
Placed on Carriers 


FOR ALL NEGLIGENCE DAMAGE 








Says Hague Rules Should Be Amended 
to Give Further Relief to Shippers 
Before Adoption 





Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
struck straight from the shoulder in 
demanding yesterday in his address in 
Philadelphia before the Ninth National 
Foreign Trade Convention that “all re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage in ocean 
transportation, with the exception of 
those resulting from the perils of the 
sea, fires occurring without the privity 
or fault of the shipowner, public ene- 
mies, thieves (when theft was forcible 
or violent robbery), jettison, war risks, 
barratry, and other like perils, should 
fall upon the carrier, and no contract 
for exemption for anything outside of 
this should be permitted.” 

Mr. Rush was addressing the Con- 
vention on the subject of “Responsibili- 
ty for Loss and Damage in Ocean 
Transportation,” giving the underwrit- 
er’s viewpoint. He interpreted The 
Hague Rules as not far-reaching enough 
and urged that they not be sanctioned 
for the United States until certain 
amendments granting further conces- 
sions to shippers are made. As an al- 
ternative to The Hague Rules in their 
present form President Rush advocated 
a change in the Harter Act by Con- 
gressional action. 


Following are pertinent paragraphs 
from President Rush’s talk, which will 
be published in full next week: 


“Nor should the carrier be allowed to 
accomplish indirectly what it could not 
accomplish directly, namely exempt it- 
self in effect from liability Yor its 
own negligence by limiting the amount 
of recovery against it to a nominal 
sum, nor by the inclusion of clauses in 
the bill of lading imposing conditions 
regarding the making of claim, etc., 
with which it is impossible for the ship- 
per to comply, this because there is 
no scientific or practical way of re- 
ducing the rate in proportion to the 
risk under the various exemptions 
which have crept into bills of lading 
and for the further reason that it de- 
creases the vigilance and care of the 
carrier and increases the moral hazard. 

“Ocean carriers should be permitted 
a tariff which will return a fair profit 
for the service of transportation, as 
well as protect them against the losses 
from natural marine perils. Competi- 
tion will adjust these rates so as to 
be satisfactory to the carrier, the ship- 
per, and the underwriter. The shipper 
can protect himself against the marine 
perils by insurance at reasonable rates. 
In my judgment, if ocean transporta- 
tion is conducted on this basis, the 
present world-wide complaints will be 
speedily done away with. 

“There are two means by which this 
desirable result can ‘be achieved. One 
is that all nations, and particularly the 
United States, strengthen their exist- 
ing laws, or pass new laws which will 
achieve the purpose of reimposing upon 


the carrier liability for his own negli- 
gence, and the negligence of his serv- 


Ss. 

Should Strengthen Harter Act 

“In my opinion, the Harter Act should 
be reattirmed and strengthened by Con- 
gressional action so that its original 
purpose may be restored. 

“rhe otner method of bringing about 
a restoration of the liability of snip- 
owners is by international agreement. 
‘this would have the merit ot being a 
course which could be adopted more 
speedily than could be hoped to secure 
vy uniform legal agreement in all the 
various countries aitected by commerce, 
and this brings me to the question of 
‘vhe Hague Rules of 1921, which have 
been considerably discussed, and are 
approved by some and disapproved by 
others. 

“I may say at once that I am not 
in favor of the adoption of The Hague 
Kules in their present form. They are 
aefective in that they deal only with 
the responsibility of the shipowner 
while the goods are on board of his 
ship, and fail to deal with his responsi- 
bitty while the goods are in his cus- 
tody, but not actually on the ship. They 
uo not apply to deck cargoes. 

“In conclusion I would like to state 
that as far as I can find the United 
States had but little hand in the draw- 
ing up of these Hague Rules, and until 
they are amended they should not, in 
my opinion, be sanctioned by the 
United States. 

“When properly amended, as_ indi- 
cated above, then they will be a step 
in advance over the conditions now pre- 
vailing, but they still fall far short 
of the full protection to which innocent 
cargo is entitled at the hands of the 
shipowner. They will, therefore, be in 
the nature of a compromise between 
conflicting interests, and they should 
not therefore cause any cessation in 
the efforts made by merchants and 
shippers to reimpose upon carriers full 
responsibility for losses resulting by 
their negligence or the negligence of 
their servants. 

“This result may be secured either 
by amendment of The Hague Rules 
themselves or by legislative action.” 





PORTRAYING AUTO CONDITIONS 


After visiting the new offices at 1 
Liberty street of the National and East- 
ern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ences one auto agent was heard to re- 
mark that he thought by the present, 
but only temporary, condition of affairs 
there that the Conferences were trying 
to represent graphically the auto under- 
writing situation in New York City. 
Everything is upside down, plasterers 
are engaged in building partitions, and 
to locate Manager Young or Mr. Moore 
the services of H. M. Shedd of the De- 
tective Bureau are required. But such 
is for the passing moment only. 





STILL CASTING OUT APPS 


Nearly 50% of the automobile appll- 
cations offered to the more discerning 
and discriminating New York under- 
writers still have to be rejected. This 
is somewhat of an improvement over 
conditions last year but illustrative of 
the uncertain situation prevailing in all 
metropolitan districts. The moral 
hazard “bugaboo” hasn’t disappeared 
even though business generally is look- 
ing up. 
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UNDERWRITERS ARE CONFIDENT 





Certain That Commissioners Will En- 
dorse Spirit of Marine Memorial at 
Fall Session at Swampscott 





Following conferences with the ma- 
rine underwriters and their counsel 
who attended the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ meeting in St. Louis last week 
members of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters express confidence 
in the success of the movement to gain 
the commissioners’ approval to the 
idea of uniform laws and equitable tax- 
ation. It is expected thoroughly that at 
the Fall gathering of the commissioners 
at Swampscott the Committee on Laws 
and Legislation will submit favorably 
the proposition to amend the marine 
insurance laws in the various states. 
However, what the legislatures in the 
maritime states—those where relief is 


most urgent—will do nobody dares 
prophesy. 

At the St. Louis meeting Superin- 
tendent Stoddard spoke strongly 


against the present system of taxation, 
which places the entire burden upon 
domestic and admitted companies while 
unadmitted insurers derive the benefits 
of American insurance without being 
subjected to regulations. From this talk 
by the Superintendent marine under- 
writers derived hope that corrective 
measures, designed to place taxation 
upon net profits and to regulate the 
actions of unauthorized insurers, will 
be introduced in the 1923 session of 
the New York Legislature, and passed. 

Charles R. Page, Fireman’s Fund, one 
of the delegates to St. Louis, said that 
the marine proposals were “very sym- 
pathetically received” by the commis- 
sioners, 





SUPPORTS TAXATION REFORM 





W. J. Conlen Tells Foreign Trade Con- 
vention That Uniform Laws and 
Profits Taxation is Necessary 





William J. Conlen, of Conlen, Brinton 
& Acker, in explaining yesterday be- 
fore the Foreign Trade Convention in 
Philadelphia the Congressional plan for 
developing the American merchant ma- 
rine said in reference to marine ingsur- 
ance: 


“One of the results of all the investli- 
gations was a complete agreement on 
the part of everyone that the diversity 
and improper operations of the laws of 
the different states was a great factor 
in preventing the development of the 
American marine insurance business. 


“Let us begin at once to regard this 
factor and provide for uniform state 
regulation, if such regulation is deemed 
necessary. Let such a uniform law 
provide for the taxation of net profits 
rather than gross premiums, and let 
it permit greater freedom in operation 
by American marine insurance com- 
panies, not only with regard to re-insur- 
ance and multiple insurance, but with 
regard to the financial activities, at 
home and abroad, of American com- 
panies.” 





TEXAS AIR IS CLEARING 





Commissioner Grants Licenses Without 
Requiring Fee or Filling Out of 
Questionnaire 





Several marine officers here received 
this week licenses sanctioned and coun- 
tersigned by the Texas Commissioner 
of Insurance without the previous pay- 
ment of the fifty-cent fee or the filling 
out of any questionnaire. This is inter- 
preted to mean that the Insurance De- 
partment of Texas has given up the 
fight to collect fees from agents of com- 
panies operating there, and through 
arbitrary rules to force the companies 
to spy upon the operations of other 
companies and report all technical viola- 
tions. 
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Page Explains How 
Rates Are Fixed 


FOLLOW ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


Physical and Moral Factors Under- 
writers’ Guides; Cannot Subsidize 
Carriers By Artificial 
Preferences 


Charles R. Page, Atlantic marine man- 
ager of the Fireman’s Fund, grasped the 
opportune moment to explain in an ad- 
dress yesterday on “Factors in Nate- 
Fixing” before:the Ninth National For- 
eign Trade Convention in Philadelphia 
what items and conditions enter into 
the determination of marine insurance 
rates, With an audience of manufactur- 
ers, large export shippers, bankers and 
others interested in the development of 
foreign: trade, who have at intervals 
wondered why American marine insur- 
ance rates were occasionally higher 
than those charged by foreign competi 
tors or why certain American steamers 
were discriminated against seemingly, 
Mr. Page explained in a comprehensive 
way the problems which confront 
marine underwriters. 

For the most part Mr. Page dealt with 
the fundamentals of insurance, facts 
well-known to every marine man, but 
liable to be misunderstood by others 
who might retain the belief that marine 
insurance is as exact a science as life 
or fire underwriting. On one point Mr. 
"age laid special emphasis, the human 
element in underwriting, a factor under 
the control of shippers and carriers, and 
which may be reduced with their close 
co-operation. The fixing of rates, there- 
fore, is within the power of the insurer 
himself. 

In closing Mr. Page referred to the 
problem, attracting wide public interest, 
of granting better classifications to 
Shipping Board vessels for cargo insur- 
ance. Pledging the insurance market 
to aid fully in a sensib'e development 
of the American mérchant marine, Mr. 
Page decried the giving of artificial and 
uneconomic assistance which would in 
the ‘end redound to the detriment of 
carriers and insurers here. 

Following are extracts 
2age’s address: 

Fixing Hull Rates 

The major consideration of all, how- 
ever, is the management and it is per- 
haps not an extravagance to say that 
in no other business subject to insur- 
ance is so much weight given to this 
factor. Indeed it may be said that 
within certain limits the marine under- 
writer underwriting a time risk on a 
vessel’s hull considers that he is insur- 
ing the management rather than the 
vessel, and many an underwriter will 
freely and favorably undertake the in- 
surance of an inferior vessel in the 
hands of experienced and _ successful 
managers as against vessels physically 
superior in the hands of less experi- 
enced and less competent managers. 

In general it is important to note that 
the system used in writing hulls is dia- 
metrically opposed to that used by fire 
insurance companies in writing bui'd- 
ings, or liability companies in writing 
various types of employment. While in 
the case of the ship consideration is 
necessarily given to the general physi- 
cal characteristics, such refinements of 
equipment as improved compasses, 
wireless, submarine bells, fire preven- 
tion devices, do not get direct recogni- 
tion. The reason for this is that in fix- 
ing the rate on a fleet the important 
factor is its general record so _ that 
recognition of the results of good man- 
agement naturally, although indirectly, 
fully recognizes the means used to at- 
tain such results. 

A very important element 
management results is 
terms of personnel. By this is mean 
the “esprit de corps” and superior 
knowledge of the normal requirements 
of a given trade as well as the readiness 
to successfully cope with emergencies 
which characterizes a sea-going per- 
sonne! brought up in the constant ser- 
vice of one line from the subordinate 


from Mr. 


of good 
expressed in 


positions to the commander, whether in 
command on the bridge or in the engine 
room, 

Classifying Cargo Carriers 

The next important factor controlling 
the rates is to be found in the character 
of the vessels and the lines serving the 
various trade routes. As in hull insur- 
ance Management receives even more 
consideration than tonnage, although in 
actual practice this principle is more 
difficult of application. To meet this 
difficuity, which arises out of the more 
elastic character of the cargo insurance, 
line classifications have been devised, 
which provide basic rates to be applied 
to the most highly regarded lines, and 
differentials to be applied to the less 
desirable, right down to the least de- 
sirable of all, the casual cargoboat, or 
“tramp.” 

In determining the proper classifica- 
tion of lines, consideration is given to 
many factors in addition to the physical 
characteristics of the vessels them- 
selves. Such factors are the scope and 
character of the line’s agency organiza- 
tion, its permanent terminal facilities 
tor the receiving and delivery of cargo, 
and equipment incidental thereto, its 
reputation for prompt and _ equitable 
dealing with ifs patrons, the character 
of its personnel, both seagoing and 
ashore, the continuity of employment of 
both vessels and men in a given trade, 
and most important of all, its record of 
immunity from disaster. 

It remains to speak briefly of the 
human element in its relation to the 
insurance of cargo. As in the case of 
the vessel, although not to the same 
extent, this commands consideration. 
In summing up the varying factors 
which have been outlined the under- 
writer will take into his calculations an 
estimation of the general reputation and 
record of his prospective customer. 
This estimate wiil extend not alone to 
the merchant’s reputation for business 
integrity, but also to the degree of his 
acquaintance with the trades in which 
he proposes to engage. Given mer- 
chants of equal standing at home, the 
value of their accounts to the under- 
writer, or in other words the cost of 
doing their business, will reflect their 
knowledge of the peculiar conditions of 
transportation, of the means of packing 
therefor, which is of special importance, 
and of equal importance, their knowl- 
edge of the credit standing and probity 
of their consignees in foreign countries. 

American Versus Foreign Insurance 

Before closing this address it is per- 
haps appropriate to refer to a condition 
which is so closely interwoven with the 
elfort to build up an American merchant 
marine as in a measure at least to spell 
the difference between successful and 
unsuccessful competition for American 
ships. In the successful operation of 
our ships in competition with foreigners 
the cost of insurance is an important 
factor. As applied to the ship itself, 
the competition of the world’s markets 
affords the solution, for unless the Amer- 
ican underwriters will quote equally 
favorable terms with the London mar- 
ket, the American owner can and will 
seek the necessary relief by placing his 
insurance abroad. The relative cost of 
null insurance is, in these circum- 
stances, a minor consideration. The 
major consideration is the cost of in- 


“suring cargoes moving in American bot- 


toms, and to this public attention has 
rocently been directed by constant agita- 
tion both in and out of the public press. 

It is perfectly obvious that the opera- 
tor of the American ship cannot suc- 
ces“fully compete for cargo as against 
the foreign ship, if the shipper must 
bear increased insurance costs for ship- 
ment by American ships. It is also 
true that in the past underwriters gen- 
eral y have maintained differentials, 
not against American ships as such, but 
against Shipping Board owned and ope- 
rated tonnage. For this alleged dis- 
crimination it is the underwriters’ belief 
that there has existed ample justifica- 
tion. We need only hark back to the 
conditions under which the great fleet 
of cargo steamers, produced on the or- 
der of the Shipping Board, was created. 
We all remember England’s stirring call 
for “Ships, more ships, and still more 


ships!” The response of this country 
was immediate and complete, 
Why Discrimination Existed 

It is undeniabie, however, that ships 
produced with such rapidity under the 
general industrial conditions which then 
prevailed, while tully equal to the task 
lor which they were conceived, should 
develop deficiencies by comparison with 
other ships turned out of long estab- 
lished yards working under peace con- 
ditions. Rivets driven by unskilled 
hands working at fever heat wili not 
stand up beside rivets driven by old and 
experienced hands under normal condi- 
tions. Kngines and boilers built at in- 
terior shops to which marine instalia- 
tions were hitherto an unheard of un- 
dertaking will not always compare with 
engines and boilers trom the o.d estab- 
lisned shops of our competitors. 

Yet notwithstanding the conditions 
that surrounded their birth, those of the 
war-time ships now in commission can, 
after the intervening years of careful 
supervision and repair and elimination, 
ve said to be in the main good ships, 
comparing tavorably with‘otner similar 
cargo boats, if and when, in the hands 
of equally good managers. What has 
been said about the physical character- 
istics of the ships themselves may be 
said to have in the past applied with 
equal force to many of the men who 


manned them and to many of the men } 


who managed them. ‘The quite natural 
result of these conditions was a series 
of disasters to both ships and cargoes 
that amp.y justified the differential in- 
surance charges which were imposed. 

Happily, however, these conditions 
are passing. ‘The Shipping Board have 
very wisely called practical shipping 
men into its service. 


and has retired from active service all 
but the best of its ships. This is rapidly 
bringing about the elimination of the 
difierentials against Shipping Board 


vessels “as such” and has laid the foun- | 


dation for a co-operative effort between 
the board and the underwriters to es- 
tablish parities of rating with competi- 
tive .ines so far as may, upon impartial 
investigation be justified by facts. 

American cargo underwriters stand 
ready tu uo thew part in the develop- 
ment of American lines and to grant to 
our ships equai rates tor equal condi- 
tions of management and tonnage, and 
equal record of immunity from disaster. 
They cannot, however, be justly asked 
to grant preferentiai rates, or even 
equal rates, if the record shows physical 
inferiority of tonnage, or ineiticiency 
and inexperience of management, or 
records of mishaps that overshadow like 
records of the operations of their com- 
petitors. Neither can any other scheme 
which is calculated to artificially equal- 
ize or sweep away disabilities that actu- 
ally exist, and which ignores sound 
economic principles’ established by 
actual experience, be in the long run 
other than detrimental to the establish- 
ment of our merchant marine on a 
sound and lasting basis. 





MARINE FIRE HAZARDS REPORT 





S. D. McComb and Committee Offer 
Recommendations for Construction 
of Vessels and Removal of 
Flammable Oil Vapors 


The report to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association of the Committee on 
Marine Fire Hazards, of which Samuel 
D. McComb is chairman and of which 
Charles R. Page, E. R. Hardy and Capt. 
C. A. McAllister are members among 
others, embodies practically the same 
report as was accepted tentatively at 
the 1921 annual meeting, but is supple- 
mented by a sub-committee report on 
freeing tanks of explosive and flam- 
mable vapors. 

The general subdivisions of the re- 
port follows: fire prevention regula- 
tions for the construction and mainte- 
nance of vessels; appliances, operation; 
tank cleaning and disposal; and the 
supplementary regulations for removing 
vapors from bunkers and compartments 
previous to entering for any purpose or 
making repairs on oil burning or oil 
tank vessels. 





















It has cut the} 
number of its operating agents in half,’ 


RATE MORE S. B. VESSELS 





Liner Classifications Recommended for 
Twin-Screw Passenger Ships of 
Four Standard Companies 


Announcement is made by marine 
underwriters co-operating with the 
Shipping Board in the matter of read- 
justing steamer classifications for car- 
go rate purposes that all Board vessels 
of the twin-screw passenger type not 
over twenty years old will be recom- 
mended for first class liner classifica- 
tions. These proposals refer to ves- 
sels operated by four lines, the United 
States Lines, Pacific Mail, Pacific 
Steamship Co., and the Munson Line, 

The report issued last week by the 
Shipping Board was somewhat misrep- 
resented in one of the daily newspapers 
which stated in a headline that all 
Board vessels would receive preferen- 
tial classifications. This is not true 
nor is it the case all twin-screw pas- 
senger vessels henceforth brought into 
use will be so classed. The steamship 
lines aforementioned are operating sev- 
eral former German owned steamers 
more than twenty-years of age which 
will not benefit by the underwriters’ 


jrecommendations. 





NO INHERENT SUGAR HAZARD 


Warner Sugar’ Refining Company 
Thinks Loading Fires Attributable 
to Carelessness of Employes 


The Warner Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, one of the largest in that busi- 
ness, says that it knows, of no inherent 
hazard in refined sugar which might 
be discovered as the cause of several 
disastrous sugar fires on steamers, not- 
ably the losses on the “Andree” and 
“Siam City.” In reply to an inquiry 


from The Eastern Underwriter the re- 


| fining company writes: 

4 “We know of no reason why sugar 
should burn on steamers in the harbor. 
In our experience we have had thou- 
sands of shipments and only one or two 
cases where there has been a fire. We 
believe these cases were the result of 
negligence on the part of the steam- 
ship or someone handline the sugar. 
All sugar shipped is packed in one hun- 
dred pound bags and we know of no 
inherent hazard attached thereto.” 





INCREASE DUTY RISK RATE 

Grumblings are heard in the marine 
district relative to the Federal regula- 
tion that custom duties will not be 
returned to importers when shortages 
have been discovered in shipments. 
Duties are based upon invoice declara- 
tions and in past years the custom 
prevailed of allowing proportionate re- 
turns for shortages due to theft and 
pilferage or other causes. Alleging that 
this system was abused by smuggling, 
the Treasury Department discontinued 
the practice. Marine underwriters 
usually insure the duty risk for one- 
third over the regular marine rate, but 
apparently this charge is insufficient 
due to the increased hazard involved. 
Two companies at least have increased 
their duty risk rates and it is expected 
that others will follow suit if they are 
to be kept liable for amounts lost as 
unreturned imposts. 





W. L. SCHWEIKERT RESIGNS 

W. L. Schweikert, manager of the 
Savannah office of Adams & Porter, 
marine insurance agents, has resigned 
to enter the marine agency and broker- 
age field for himse’f. The Savannah 
office has the general agency of the 
marine department of the Commercial 
Union and several other fire-marine 
companies. No successor to Mr. Schwei- 
kert has yet been appointed. 





BOSTON MARINE AGENTS 
William Wallace & Co., Boston, have 
been appointed by Platt, Fuller & Co. 
as marine agents for the National of 
Hartford. The agency, which formerly 


represented the Aetna, will handle all 
Massachusetts business. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Woodbury Tendered 
Farewell Luncheon 


LEAVES FOR 





SOON COAST 





New Vice-President And Mrs. Wood- 
bury Honored By His Associates 
And Friends 





Frank R. Woodbury, formerly man- 
ager in Greater New York for the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
given a farewell luncheon last Friday 
at the Drug and Chemical Club in New 
York City by members of the New York 
Agency. About forty associates and 
friends were present, and the luncheon 











FRANK R. WOODBURY 


was a complete surprise to Mr, Wood- 
bury. 

As announced in a recent issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Woodbury has 
been elected a junior vice-president and 
second assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Pacific Mutual Life and will 
assume his new duties on June 1. He 
will make his headquarters at the home 
office of the company in Los Angeles, 
moving to the Pacific Coast with his 
family within the next few days. W. B. 
Snowden, who succeeds Mr. Woodbury 
as manager for the company in Greater 
New York, arranged the details of the 
surprise luncheon. 

Frank A. Berthold acted as_ toast- 
master and proved to be a very capable 
and popular one. He told of his early 
acquaintance with Mr. Woodbury, say- 
ing that “Frank” got him interested in 
the accident and health branch of the 
business and helped him to build up a 
profitable volume. John J. Reinhard 
made a short speech, praising Mr. Wood- 
bury for his ability and diplomacy. John 
J. King, who has known the new vice- 
president since he first came to New 
York, spoke feelingly of his friendship 
and paid him many a comp'iment. Mr. 
King, although specializing in a_busi- 
ness which doesn’t call for prophecy- 
ing, predicted several years ago that 
“Frank” would go high in the insurance 
world. He’s a little man, but he will go 
big, was the gist of Mr. King’s prophecy. 

Tokens of Affection 

W. P. Jones, after presenting Mr. 
Woodbury with a platinum and gold 
watch chain and knife, a handsome gift 
from his friends and associates, spoke 
very highly of “Frank’s” ability. He 
cited how little known the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life was in New York prior to the 
arrival of Mr. Woodbury and compared 
its standing today with that of other 
large offices, pointing out how rapidly 
its volume of business has grown. As 
he expressed it, “The Pacific Mutual 





recognized that ‘Frank’ only needed an 
opportunity to develop, so they trans- 
ferred him to the hardest town on the 
American continent. Here he accom- 
plished the results which have merited 
him the promotion to the vice-presi- 
dency.” 

Dr. H. H. Unger, in presenting Mrs. 
Woodbury with a silk umbrella, also the 
gift of the associates and friends of Mr. 
Woodbury, said that in praising “Frank” 
one must not overlook “the power be- 
hind the throne,” as it was a generally 
accepted fact that “Frank” was a failure 
in New York until Mrs. Woodbury ar- 
rived on the scene. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodbury made appropriate replies to 
the many good things said about them, 
and the short speech of Manager Snow- 
den brought the luncheon to a close. 





IOWA BONDING TO MERGE 
Southern Surety of Des Moines Will 
Take Over Business; Both 
Have $1,000,000 Capital 


The Southern Surety Company of Des 
Moines will take over the business of: 
the Iowa Bonding & Casualty Company 
of Des Moines, arrangements having 
been perfected for the merger last 
week. The business of the two com- 
panies is to be merged, not the cor- 
porate existence. The Iowa Bonding 
will withdraw entirely from the field, 
and it is understood that it will eventu- 
ally be liquidated. 

The Iowa Bonding was organized in 
1918 with $1,000,000 capital and a sur- 
plus of $395,000. The company never 
pa'd a dividend but is in, good financial 
shape and there has been no criticism 
of the management. It is estimated 
that the combined premium income of 
the two companies for 1922 will be 
about $7,000,000. Charles S. Cobb is 
president of the Southern Surety, J. H. 
Huckleberry is vice-president, and 
Edwin G. Davis is secretary. 








A MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
FORM CLAIM 

A claim has been paid by the United 
States Casualty under most peculiar 
circumstances. During the winter 
automobile exhibitions a car was being 
shown on a floor covered by a long 
runner of carpet. In the course of the 
demonstration this particular car was 
thrown into gear to show the smooth 
working of the mechanism. Although 
the car only moved a few inches the 
sudden force of propulsion was exerted 
by one of the real wheels upon the 
untacked runner. This runner pro- 
ceeded toward the rear of the car with 
unlooked for speed. A spectator some 
distance from the machine, unfortunate- 
ly standing on the runner, became the 
instrument of testing the principles of 
physics. His feet followed the carpet 
toward the suddenly animated motor 
but his upper anatomy, being unpre- 
pared for the move, stayed put. Hav- 
ing traversed a short stretch of the 
highway his feet stopped because they 
were attached, and the man was seri- 
ously shaken up by the fall. 

The claim was paid under the manu- 
facturers and dealers form of policy 
which was in force at the time. 
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Consider Whitney 
And Cogswell Plans 


SCOPE OF REGIONAL RATING 








Commissioners to Take Up Stock and 
Mutual Proposals at Next 
Meeting 





At the conference between the stock 
and mutual companies on the work- 
men’s compensation regional bureau 
question held in New York City in 


April and called to submit to the in- 
surance commissioners’ convention an 
agreed plan of handling rates, the fol- 
lowing were present from the mutuals: 
S. B. Black, Liberty Mutual; W. M. 
Burch, Federal Mutual; E. S. Cogswell, 
National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies; C. E. Hodges, Jr., 
American Mutual Liability; W. E. Otto, 
Michigan Mutual; J. L. Train, Utica 
Mutual. 

From the stock companies came E. J. 
Bond, Jr., Maryland; Henry Collins, 
Ocean; Dr. R. S. Keelor, U. S.; W. J. 
McCaffrey, Globe; G. F. Michelbacher, 
National Bureau; R. J. Sullivan, Trav- 
elers; A. W.. Whitney, National Bureau. 

Messrs. Cogswell and Whitney pre- 
sided. 

The Bureau Idea 


Whitney’s plan of the stock com- 
panies follows: 

1. Rate making by a national non- 
partisan organization to be supervised 
by a special committee from the in- 
surance commissioners convention. This 
organization to establish manual rates 
and rules, a simplified schedule rating 
system and an experience rating plan, 
and to file these direct with state offi- 
cials, wherever necessary, without the 
intervention of local organizations. 

2. Rate administration in all jur's- 
dictions by non-partisan organizations 
(regional wherever possible) chartered 
by the national organization. The 
work of these bureaus to involve the 
administration of the manual, schedule 
and experience rating plan established 
by the national organization. 

3. Local organization to have no 
power to make rates. Authorized, how- 
ever, to advise national rate making 


organization with reference to the rate 
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requirements of the local jurisdiction. 

4. Local organization to administer 
system of central inspections for rate 
making only. 

Local organizations not to stamp ap- 
plications; not to perform statistical 
work. Local organization to promulgate 
rates Only to interested carriers. Local 
organizations to deal with violations 
by referring them to the insurance de- 
partment in states with rate super- 
vision, or to the national organization 
in other states. 

Mutuals’ Plan 

The plan of the mutuals follows: 

1. The establishment of non-partisan 
independent regional rating bureaus, 
such bureaus to be members of the 
National Council on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and to give con- 
sideration to the council’s recommenda- 
tions, the regional rating bureaus, how- 
ever, to have final decision in the adop- 
tion of rates for states under their 
jurisdiction, 

2. An effective system for the stamp- 
ing of policies by the regional bureau. 

3. The rate cards to be furnished 
to all carriers willing to pay the charges 
of such service. 

4. The mutual association agrees 
with the principle contained in the pro- 
posals of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters that the 
regional rating bureau should deter- 
mine rates for individual risks by a 
pian of central inspections; the Bureau 
inspectors, however, not to make any 
safety recommendations; the Bureau, 
however, to furnish to any employer 
upon his request full information as to 
the method of computing his rate, in- 
cluding a description and location of 
all items, producing charges and 
credits. 

Legislation should be enacted pro- 
viding for state supervision of work- 
men’s compensation rates in states 
where there is now no such legislation. 





HARDING ENDORSES PLAN 
National Surety’s Movement for Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools on Hon- 
esty Favorably Received 








The National Surety Company’s cam- 
paign for systematic instruction of pub- 
lic school pupils throughout the United 
States in the practical wisdom of hon- 
esty has been sincerely endorsed by 
President Harding. In a letter to Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, president of the National 
Surety Company, the movemeni’s foun- 
der, President Harding states that it 
ought to be of obvious desirability and 
that the country’s distributed post-war 
psychology can undoubtedly best be 
remedied by education. 

Daily text books lessons and practical 
exercises regarding the world old maxim 
that “Honesty is the best policy”! This 
is perhaps the best phrasing for the 
National Surety Company’s plan. More 
than 600 public school superintendents 
in all parts of the United States have 
already written to President Joyce 
heartily commending the idea. 
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Travelers Wins 
The Lusitania Case 


VANDERBILT = $150,000 POLICY 





Executives Alleged Millionaire Died 
Through External, Violent and 
Accidental Means 


Final disposition of the suit brought 
by executors of the estate of Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt against the Travelers to re- 
cover $150,000 on a policy of life insur- 
ance was made on Friday, May 5, when 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court sustained the finding of Justice 
John V. McAvoy, of the New York Su- 
preme Court. The judgement of the 
lower court was sustained without 
opinion and the dismissal was entered 
on the opinion of Judge McAvoy, which 
may be found in the New York Reports 
(112 Mise. 248, also 184 N. Y. Supp. 54). 


Mr. Vanderbilt lost his life when the 
Lusitania was sunk by the Germans 
prior to the entrance of the United 
States into the Worid War. His execu- 
tors made claim against the Travelers 
on a policy of life insurance issued to 
the deceased in 1903 and renewed from 
year to year. Under its cumulative fea- 
tures the policy amounted to $150,000 
in case of accidental death. 

The Clause 

The Travelers refused payment be- 
cause the policy contained a clause pro- 
viding: 

“Nor shall this insurance cover acci- 
dent, injury, death, loss of limb or sight, 
or disability resulting directly or in- 
directly, wholly or partially from fight- 
ing, se'f-inflicted injuries, war or riot, 
from voluntary over-exertion or from 
voluntary exposure to unnecessary dan- 
ger.” 

The only dispute in the case was 
whether or not the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania was an act of war or resulted 
from war. Mr. Vanderbilt's executors 
argued that the sinking was not war, 
but was a criminal or marine trespass 
in violation of the rules of war as es- 
tablished by international law. The 
Travelers contended that however exe- 
crable may be the act of a belligerent, 
it is none the less a result of war after 
the formal declaration thereof, and 
hence the sinking came within the pro- 
vision which excused payment. In his 
opinion, which was widely discussed in 
connection with the League of Nations 
issue, Justice McAvoy held the law to 
be as follows: 


“These opposing contentions involve a rulin 
which will define the sense in which the wor 
‘war’ was applied by the company in the terms 
of its policy and received by the insured at the 
time of its execution and acceptance. The com- 
mon understanding of the meaning of ‘war’ as 
related to its likelihood to be the cause of death, 
and the interpretations given to the usage of 
such a term in the current of judicial history 
would be controlling. In the broad sense the 
death of the insured on board the Lusitania must 
be conceded to be a result of war, because it 
came about in a contest conducted by armed 
public forces and during a state of affairs dur- 
ing the continuance of which the parties to the 
war were exercising force each against the other. 
Doubtless hostilities existing between the two 
nations may be confined in their nature and ex- 
tent, be limited as to places, persons and things, 
but in the exercise of force by bodies politic 
againgt each other for the purpose of coercion, 

ether the contest is carried on by force or by 
deceit or by means covered by rules of conduct 
which reason deduces as consonant to justice 
which ought to regulate the political intercourse 
of nations both in peace and war, these limi- 
tations designed to protect non- combatants, neu- 
trals and others wholly disassociated from the 
armed conflict itself have been repeatedly of. 
fended against and flouted even in civilized 
times by Christian sovereignties. It would ap- 
‘pear that adherence is given the doctrine main- 
tained by Bynkershoek in these instances; that 
everything done against the enemy is lawful: 
that he may be destroyed though unarmed and 
defenseless; that fraud or even poison may be 
employed against him; that the most unlimited 
right is acquired to his person and property, and 
that war admits of no limitations or restraint 
which any nation is bound to respect in its deal- 
ings with the other. In the narrower sense, war 
may be regarded as controlled within absolute 
law which can be ascertained, applied and en- 
forced by: a body of rules properly applicable as 
occasion arises, and that civilized nations have 
consented that. ‘this body of law should form the 
rules of their conduct in their relations with 
each other. This was the view of Gentilis whose 
definition is bellum = est publicorum armorum 
gusta contentio, and the view of Phillimore 
(Vol. 3, p. 82), who says: ‘War is not to be 


considered as an indulgence of blind passions, 






but as an act of deliberate reason. * * * It is 
regulated by a code as precise and as well under- 
stood as that which governs the intercourse of 
states in their pacific relations to each other. 
s war is the conflict of societies, that is, of 
corporate bodies, recognized and governed by 
law in all their actions, war must be and is car- 
ried on with reference to rules and principles 
of law governing that particular mode of social 
action.’ These views, however, of the modern 
jurists, which have caused to be introduced into 
modern warfare many benign influences, ‘which 
shed a few faint rays upon the gloom of war 
barely sufficient to disclose its horrors,’ owe 
their existence altogether to mutual concessions 
and constitute merely voluntary relinquishments 
of the rights of war. The Rapid, 8 Cranch 
(U. S.) 155. Our national Supreme Court early 
concluded that: ‘Every contention by force be- 
tween two nations in external matters under 
pom a of their respective governments, is not 
only war, but public war; * * ne whole 
nation is at war with another whole nation, and 
all the members of the nation declaring war are 
authorized to commit hostilities against all the 
members of the other in every place and under 
every circumstance.’ (Bass vs. Tingy, 4 Dallas. 
37.) And in Montoya vs. U. S., 180 U. S. 261, 
the horrors and cruelties accompanying the 
depredations of Indian tribes through military 
force were held to constitute a state of war. 
The Court there stated that the acts of a col- 
lection of marauders might be treated on the 
one hand as the performance of ‘a band’ whose 
depredations * * * are part of a hostile dem- 
onstration against the Government or settlers in 
general, or are for the purpose of individual 
plunder. If their hostile acts are directed against 
the government or against all settlers with whom 
they come in contact, it is evidence of an act 
of war.’ It would seem to follow, therefore, 
that the argument for a holding that this act 
was not one of war cannot be admitted. The 
theory that modern usage and custom, with its 
more humane and wise policy ‘constitutes a 
rule which acts directly upon the thing itself 
by: its own force and not through the sovereign 
power is not allowed.’ Usage and custom pre- 
scribing the restraints imposed for the protec- 
tion of non- -combatants and third persons gen- 
erally is merely ‘a guide which the sovereign 
follows or abandons at his will. The rule like 
other precepts of morality, of humanity, and 
even of wisdom, is addressed to the judgment of 
the Fe yy te and although it cannot be disre- 
gar ded by him without obleguy,., yet it may be 
isregarded.’ Brown vs S., opinion by 
Chief Justice Marshall, 8 Cranch 109. The con- 
cessions of the parties that the Lusitania was 
sunk in accordance with instructions of a sov- 
ereign government by the act of a vessel com- 
manded by a commissioned officer of that sov- 
ereign government, being then operated by that 
said officer and its crew, all of whom were part 
of the naval forces of said sovereign govern- 
ment, and that war was then being waged by and 
between Great Britain, the sovereign controlling 
the Lusitania, and Germany, the sovereign con- 
trolling the submarine vessel, control the con- 
clusion that must be reached that the casualty 
resulted from war, and that the consequences of 
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the casualty come within the excepted portions 
of the policy. Judgment accordingly.” 


Discussed at Harding Conference 

The point of the case was the subject 
of profound discussion before the recent 
“Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments” held by the five great Powers 
in Washington, which resulted in a 
Treaty ratified by the United States 
Senate on the 29th day of March, 1922. 
Under the Treaty the five Powers which 
signed it agreed among themselves that 
hereafter they would regard such an act 
as the sinking of the Lusitania as an 
“act of piracy,’ and they agreed that 
“whether or not such person (who 
directed the attack) is under the orders 
of a governmental superior he shall be 
deemed to have violated the laws of 
war and shall be liable to trial and 
punishment as if for an act of piracy 
and may be brought to trial before the 
civil or military authorities of any 
Power within the jurisdiction of which 
he may be found.” 

The recent Treaty was the proposal 
of Hon. Elihu Root, and it contained a 
solemn invitation to “all other civilized 
Powers to express their assent” to the 
princip'es of international law set forth. 
The Treaty when ratified by the signa- 
tory Powers will establish in effect a 
league or association at least between 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, regarding such trans- 
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actions as the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and may by agreement, between the 
Powers, change the law decided by Mr. 
Justice McAvoy. Attorney Roy C. 
Gasser represented the executors of the 
late Alfred G. Vanderbilt, and William 
J. Moran was the attorney for the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. 





URGE ALEXANDER’S ELECTION 


President Reid of International Asso- 
ciation Campaigns for Chicago 
Man as Director of C. of C. 





President A. Duncan Reid of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has issued an 
appeal to the members, urging them to 
take an active part in furthering the 


campaign to secure the election of 
President H. G. B. Alexander of the 
Continental Casualty Company as a 


member of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to represent the department of 
insurance. 

In his letter to the agents, President 
Reid says: “He is a man of wide 
business experience and has important 
business affiliations. He has _ held 
prominent offices in the various cas- 
ualty and surety insurance organiza- 
tions of the country, together with po- 
sitions on their executive committees. 
Among these positions was that of 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Accident Underwriters. He is 
a member of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce and is affiliated with a half- 
dozen or more organizations that are 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

“Among the insurance organizations 
which have indorsed Mr. Alexander’s 
candidacy are the following: National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Inter. 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers, Insurance Federation of America, 
Inc., National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, Association of Ma- 
rine Underwriters of the United States, 
and the National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference.” 





SUBJECT TO $3,000 FINES 

Employers in Western Pennsylvania 
who have failed within the last sixty 
days to comply with the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law and 
take out insurance for their employes 
are subject to fines aggregating $3,000, 
according to state officials. Charles M. 
Pugh, a representative of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau, is in Pitts- 
burgh to make a thorough canvass of 
the Western Pennsylvania district, 
where hundreds of employers, through 
ignorance or negligence, are failing to 
comply with the law and are liable to 
a fine of $1 a day for each employe not 
insured. 

In ten instances prosecutions have 
been brought against employers who 
have refused to co-operate with bureau. 
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Insurance Department Dance 
The annual dance of the New York 


Insurance Department took place at 
the Piaza last week. Colonel Stoddard 
and Jesse S. Phillips were among those 
seen on the floor. 


* * * 


How Miss Boyle Joined Metropolitan 
Life 

Miss Peggy Boyle, who has been 
transferred to the educational division 
of the Metropolitan Life’s literary de- 
partment (she was formerly with the 
group department), wins the gold medal 
when it comes to method and manner 
of joining an insurance company. Here 
is how Miss Boyle and the Metropoli- 
tan met: 


Arriving in New York from the 
Pacific Coast where she taught in a 
university she was walking along 
Broadway at Madison Square when the 
Metropolitan Tower attracted her at- 
tention. At the same time it attracted 
the attention of a young man in overalls 
who was walking with a pane of glasa 
under his arm. Both were admiring 
the clock in the Tower when the glass 
bumped Miss Boyle in the nose. It 
was a bad cut and she started looking 
for a drug store, but not being able 
to find one in that part of Broadway 
she was told by a policeman that the 
Metropolitan had nurse in the build- 
ing who could fix her up, which they 
did. She was so much impressed by 
what she saw in the building that when 
the cuts on her nose healed, she ap- 
plied for a job; and got it. 

* * * 
Unusual Compensation Case 


An unusual compensation case has 
developed in Connecticut where a boy 


has been awarded compensation be- 
cause of heartstrain caused by over 
exertion. He is confined to bed and 


Insurance Commissioner Chandler has 
recommended that he be removed to a 
hospital so as to receive the best possi- 
ble care. No masculine strain is re- 
corded, the only injury mentioned being 


to the heart. 
a * * 


Send Out Addresses 
The Insurance Society of New York 
has sent out an address delivered on 
“The Insurance of Plate Glass Against 
Breakage,” by William F. Moore, and 
one on “Mechanical Refrigeration,” by 
Stewart T. Smith. 


* * * 


Officer of Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 
A son of Eugene Obendorfer, veteran 
general agent of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, Atlanta, is one of the officers of 
the Atlanta Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce whose picture was printed in last 
Sunday’s issue of “The Atlanta Jour- 
nal.” 
* K A 


Acting Manager in Newark 
John R. Rogers, former special agent 
for the Travelers, has been appointed 
acting manager, life accident and group 
departments at Newark, N. J. Mr. Rog- 
ers succeeds O. A. Hendrien, resigned. 





EARLY GOLF TOURNAMENT 
The golfers in the casualty and surety 
branch of the insurance business have 
about two weeks to get in shape for the 
first big tournament of the season. The 


Casualty & Surety Club of New York | 


will hold its first golf tournament of the 
Season at the Englewood Golf Club, 
Englewood, N. J., on Tuesday, May 23. 








Royal Indemnity Dinner Dance 

The annual dinner dance to the home 
office staff of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany was given by the company to its 
employes on Monday evening in the 
grand ball room of the Hotel Astor. 
Nearly six hundred persons were pres- 
ent and everyone had an enjoyable even- 
ing. Good music, a real dinner and 
group singing he!ped to make the affair 
the success it was. 
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BROSMITH ON INSURABILITY 

(Continued from page 4) 
while a reinstatement makes a new 
contract, the old contract is looked to 
for the terms, conditions and stipula- 
tions of the new contract. The new 
contract, providing no new agreement 
has been made, must be governed by 
the terms of the old contract. There- 
fore, the incontestable period starts 
from the date of the policy and the 
failure of the insurer to notify the in- 
sured of any radical change in its con- 
tract after reinstatement restores the 
old contract. 

Another limitation of the rule ap- 
pears in Goodwin vs. Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Company (1) in which 
the Iowa court holds not only that a 
copy of the application for reinstate- 
ment must be annexed to the policy in 
order that the insurer may take advan- 
tage of a breach of warranty in the 
reinstatement application but that the 
agreement in the application for re- 
instatement that there should be no 
recovery in event of suicide within a 
given period was unenforcible. 

Bottomley v. Metropolitan 

In Bottomley vs. Metropolitan Life 
(2) the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts held that the reinstatement did 
not take effect if the declaration or 
warranty contained in the. application 
for reinstatement was ‘untrue. 

A rather novel question was raised 
in the case of French vs. Columbia 
Life & Trust (1) where the plaintiff 
contended that the extension of the 
time granted by the company for the 
payment of the premium by the ac- 
ceptance of a note violated the statute 
which forbade discrimination by insur- 
ance companies. However, the materi- 
al point in this case from our point 
of view is the ruling of the court that 
the entire contract clause required by 
the standard provision law did not ap- 
ply to a note given for the payment 
of the premium and which contained 
an agreement that the insurance should 
lapse and become of no further force 
and effect if the note should not be 
paid at maturity. This latter principle 
was also enunciated in Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company vs. Price (2). 

Again in Conway vs. Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company (3) the 
court held that the courts would not 
control the discretion of officers of an 
insurance company vested with the 
right to decide if the insured has or 
has not furnished evidence of good 
health when they have acted in good 
faith. Further that since the right is 
not absolute the insurer may impose 
such conditions as it sees fit not con- 
trary to public policy upon which. rein- 
statement may be had. : 

Thompson v. Postal 

Then in Thompson vs. Postal Life 
Insurance Company (4) under a policy 
containing the usual reinstatement pro- 
vision, the company refused to rein- 
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state without giving for such action 


any good or sufficient reason, although 
evidence of insurability had been fur- 
nished by the applicant. Here the 
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court said that the company could not 
refuse to reinstate on mere caprice. 


Leonard v. Prudential 


In Leonard vs. Prudential Insurance 
Company of America (1) an unusual 
state of facts was presented. Here 
the insurance company had, after the 
lapse of the policy, learned certain facts 
detrimental to insurability, and after an 
investigation refused to reinstate the 
insurance. The Wisconsin court held 
that the company should have given 
the insured a reasonable opportunity to 
meet the facts disclosed in this investt- 
gation, that the company’s conduct in 
failing to do so was unfair and, there- 
fore, the policy should have been re- 
instated. 

Obviously, if a contract makes no 
provision for reinstatement, the con- 
sent on the part of the company to 
revitalize the contract constitutes a 
new agreement, and in such cases the 
company will be justified in imposing 
such conditions as are not offensive to 
public policy. Consequently, in the re- 
instatement of such contracts, the com- 
pany would be justified in demanding 
whatever evidence of insurability it 
may reasonably require. On the other 
hand, if the policy does contain the 
usual reinstatement provision, the in- 
surer may go further than to require 
as evidence of insurability satisfactory 
tu the company simply evidence that 
the insured is physically fit. Naturally 
the company cannot by mere caprice 
decline to reinstate if the insured has 
made a fair compliance with this condi- 
tion of reinstatement, nor decline to re- 
instate for some arbitrary and unjusti- 
fiable reason. Notwithstanding the de- 
cisions in the Sussex and Hearne cases 
hereinbefore referred to, it is a fair and 
Sust contention, supported in whole or 
in part by the cases which I have cited, 
that upon an application for the rein- 
statement of a lapsed contract, the com- 
pany may insist that factors which af- 
fect the insurability, other than mere 





physical condition, are to be considered 
and that if the insured cannot meet the 
requirements which he would have had 
to meet upon an original application 
for insurance, barring the increase in 
age, of course, the company may prop- 
erly decline to reinstate. Concededly 
the applicant for insurance in the first 
instance must establish to the satis- 
faction of any company more than the 
mere fact of physical soundness. The 
occupational hazard, residence within 
prohibited territories and moral haz- 
ards are involved. These same hazards 
are fairly subject to consideration un- 
der an application for reinstatement. 
If a company may determine these ques- 
tions upon the original application for 
insurance, by what process of reasoning 
can it be deprived of a like opportunity 
upon an application for reinstatement? 
If, for example, the occupation of the 
insured has been changed after the 
lapse to one which is uninsurable or 
exceptionally hazardous, or if the moral 
hazard has been increased by vicious 
habits or association, or if the resi- 
dence of the insured has been, changed 
to one in a tropical climate, why, with 
the increase in the risk and because 
of the failure to maintain the insurance 
in force, for which the company is in 
no way responsible, should the insured 
who is at fault in these several respects 
be entitled to insist upon the rein- 
statement of the insurance which he 
could not have obtained originally or 
upon such reinstatement at a premium 
cost intended only for standard lives? 

This contention is further supported 
in the very recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois in an action by 
Keller vs. North American Life Insur- 
ance Company (1), in which it was 
decided that the entire contract pro- 
vision required by statute does not re- 
quire that an insurance company upon 
the reinstatement of a lapsed policy 
shall put it back in force upon the 
conditions under which it was original- 
ly issued. 
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The building directly below 
was entirely ‘‘cleaned out’’ by 
the fire from the ninth floor 
up. This building was ‘‘fire- 
proof,’”” and an eighty- foot 
clear space was supposed to 
take care of any danger of 
outside exposure 
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Scene of the recent Chicago five, the city’s most disastrous conflagration since 1871. 250 concerns suffered. Loss, $8,000,000. Coverage only $3,500,000 





SIREAT disasters teach great lessons. Too late? Yes, too late to save the four and one-half 
a} million dollars needlessly sacrificed, and all those concerns that may never reopen for 
business. But is it too late to prevent the recurrence of the miscalculation which brought 
about that sacrifice? © Since the loss was more than twice the coverage, that fire proved 
=<4} that business men do not know the actual, present-day value of their property or fully 
understand the policies they have such a mistaken faith in. How many are like A. R. Jones, owner of 
the Austin Building in the foreground? He made a satisfactory settlement of his loss while the ruins 
were still hot—he had a “proof of loss” based upon a Lloyd-Thomas appraisal. G Every business man 
in America should read this book, “What the Business Man Should Know About Fire Insurance.” 
Every insurance agent or broker will find it to his interest to see that his clients send for this book. 


The fifth edition of the above book, completely revised and re-edited, has just been released 
from our presses. We will gladly send it free to any of your clients with $50,000 risks, and up 
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